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Your House is not Modern Without a 
Bathroom Equipped With “Standard” Ware 


It is sanitary because its snowy surface is non-porous 
without crack or crevice for dirt to lodge. Each piece is per- 
fect, no matter how inexpensive. The complete equipment 
can be bought and installed at a very moderate cost. A bath- 
room equipped with “Standard” ware adds a cash value to your 
property far in excess of the expense of installation, and brings 
more comfort and satisfaction than any room in the house. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 


rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints 
on decoration, tiling, etc. 


The ABOVE INTERIOR No. P. 36, costing approximately $84.00— not 
counting piping and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE 
for six cents postage. 















CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “Stasderd” ‘* Green and Gold”? label, 
and has our trade-mark “Stawderd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix: 
ture, it is not “Staudasd” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. vevt. m PrrTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St London, Ergland 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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Among Standard Macmillan Books 








Prof. Edward Channing’s 
A History of the United States 


Volume I. ‘‘ The Planting of a Nation in the New World.” 


“From Professor Channing’s beginning it is evident that his will be a 
standard history. He writes with perfect independence after weighing allthe testimony. He is 
very sober-minded, with a preference for moderate statement, and for reducing legends to their lowest 
terms He leans to the critical rather than to the narrative side. As there is in America no historian 
more careful and thorough than he, and none more loyal to the scientific method, so it is noteworthy 
that he has .given.great.attention to the literary form of his history. From the promise of his first vol- 
ume one may predict that he will hold for years to come a position similar to that held by Bancroft in an 
earlier generation.” —WiLL1amM Roscok THAYER in The Atlantic Monthly. 

To be complete in eight 8vo volumes. :Vol.-F. now ready. $2.50net (postage 20c.) 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s A History of Modern England 
VOLUME Il. 


“ Vigorous, Jucid.and scrupulously fair.”’—Boston Advertiser. 
‘* Destined to take high rank among the political histories of England by virtue of knowledge, style and 
impartiality.”—New York Sun. _. 

To be complete with the issue of Vols. IV. anil V. this Fall. Each vol., cloth, $2.50 net ( postage me" 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


From the Compromise of 1850. 
In five volumes. The Set, $12.50 net. Vol. V., uniform with either old or new style binding, $2.50 net 





“It is not probable that we shall see a more com- “ The nearest approach yet made to an adequate 
plete or better balanced history of our great account of the momentous period which he has 
civil war.’’—The Evening Post, New York. _ , undertaken to depict.” The Sun, New York. 
The English Men of Letters New Volumes of the Series 

AMERIGAN SERIES Edited by JOHN MORLEY 
William Hickling Prescott Edward Fitzgerald 

By HARRY THURSTON PECK By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
William Cullen Bryant Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

By WILLIAM A. BRADLEY . By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON! 
John G. Whittier Fanny Burney 

By Col. T. W. HIGGINSON By AUSTIN DOBSON 


Each, cloth, about 225 pp., 75 cents net (postage 9c.) 








THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “The Fool Errant”’ 


is uniform with his earlier romances, ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” “ Little Novels of Italy,” etc. 
9 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s 
. 99 
“The Memoirs of an American Citizen 
by the author of ‘‘ The Common Lot,” is attractively illustrated from over 50 drawings by F. B. Masters. 
” "ee F 99 

Barbara’s At the Sign of the Fox 

by the author of ‘“‘ The Garden of a Commiitter's Wife,” is issued with a frontispiece in colors. 


The price of each is $1.50. ‘All are published by 


The Macmillan Company, yids avenin:” NOW York 


since 
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NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 








Gleason’s Greek Prose 
Composition ........... 
Pearson’s Essentials of 
Latin for Beginners. 
Hart’s Essentials in 
American History.... 
Walker’s Essentials in 
English History....... 
Gannett, Garrison, and 
Houston’s Commer- 
cial Geography....... 













Rolfe’s Revised Shake- 
speare (40Volumes) Each $0.56 
Gateway Series of Eng- 


-90 lish Texts (17 Volumes) 
1.50 Painter’s Great Pedago- 
’ gical Essays............. 1.25 
1.50 RoarkK’s Economy in 
Te 1.00 
Ferris’s Elements of 
1.25 DescriptiveGeometry 1.25 
















HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE—NEW EDITION, 1905 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books is now ready for distribution. 
For the convenience of teachers, separate catalogues have been issued containing the newest and best 
books in each of the leading branches of study. Copies will be sent to any address free of charge on 
request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 
















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK GINGINNATI GHIGAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 






DALLAS SAN FRANGISGO 











The 
Bird-Woman 
of the 
Lewis andGlark 
Expedition 








A Supplementary Reader for 
the First and Second Grades 














JUST READY 





By KATHERINE CHANDLER 


Author of “ Habits of California” and “In the Reign of Coyote.” 


N this centennial year of the Lewis and 
I Clark Expedition, there are few books on 
this subject suited for younger children. 
Every incident in this little volume is found 
in the Lewis and Clark Journals and is woven 
into a continous narrative, through which moves 
the picturesque figure of the Indian woman, 
with her baby on her back—the ‘‘ wonderful 
Bird-Woman,”’ as the Captains themselves 
called her, without whose protection and guid- 
ance the expedition might have failed. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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APPROVED MODERN TEXT-BOOKS 


THEY INVITE EXAMINATION THEY MERIT COMPARISON 


Sykes’ ‘‘ Elementary English Composition” 
F O R (For first year). 12mo. Illustrated. 240 pages. Price, 80 cents net 


Marsh’s “‘ Elementary Algebra” 
HIGH (College preparatory). 12mo. 400 pages. Graphical Illustrations. Price, $1.00 net 
Goodspeed’s “‘ History of the Ancient World” 
SCHOOL S (For first and second years). 12mo. 583 pages. Price, $1.50 net 
James and Sanford’s 


**Government in State and Nation’ 
(The most successful High School Text-Book in Civics). Price, $1.00 net 


“King’s Elementary Geography” 
PRIMARY By the Wg a | Method.” (For Grades 4,5and6). Most pboroughly illus- 


trated text- book in maps and pictures. Quarto. Tice, 65 cents net 


AND Gordy’s ‘History of the United States” 


(For Grades 6, 7 and 8). Price, $1.00 net 
GRAMMAR New Edition from New Plates—A Standard Text-Book 


** (40 cents) 


Gordy and Mead’s “‘ Language Lessons” “Sui 


SCHOOLS “Grammar Lessons” (6 cents) 


A two-book course in English producing the most satisfactory results. 


Moody and Lovett’s 


° 








“History of English Literature” 


A peoatenty Treatise in Breadth of Content, Classical English Berle and Sound 
P. 


Scholarship. ce, $1.25 net 
COLLEGES Thatcher and McNeal’s 
AND ‘Source Book for Mediaeval History” 
Documents illustrating the history of Europe in the Middle Ages. = poges. 
SEMINARIES Ashton and Marsh's pean 


“Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry ” 


A few colleges not using this text-book are aimed at by this sivedomens 


Price, $1.25 net 





“The Eugene Field Reader” 


A selection of Eugene Field’s poems for use in the primar: srades. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors. - ” ° e, 40 cents net 


“The Scribner Series of School Reading 


9° 
S l PP LE- A uniform series for supplementary reading in schogls. Each, 12mo, — ill net 


HERO TALEs TOLD IN SCHOOL THE RoosEVELT Book 


HERAKLES, THE HERO OF THEBES A UHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES 
OpYsseUs: THE HERO oF ITHACA KRAG AND JOHNNY BEAR 

THE Boy GENERAL LoBo, RaG AND VIXEN 

Don QurxoTe Dz La MANCHA TWELVE NavVaL CAPTAINS 


THE CABLE STORY Book FANOIFUL TALES 


THE HoosiIeR SOHOOL Boy AROUND THE WORLD IN THE SLOOP 
THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK SPRAY 

THE HoWELLs SToRY Book THE VAN DYKE Book 

THE LANIER Book CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
PoEMs OF AM@RICAN PATRIOTISM LITERATORE, 1660-1860 


Some MERRY ADVENTURES OF RuBIN CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
Hoo: LITERATURE, 1860-1896 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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MUSIC 


POETRY 


STORIES 





words with the best of judgment *—Schoo 
MR. WILLIAM M. 


The Riverside Graded Song Book 


In Two Parts, Each, 40 Cents 


‘The Riverside Graded Song Book contains one of the best edited collections of songs we have ever seen. . . . 
The music is beautiful in itself, is pay adapted to school-room use, and is arranged and selected to suit the 
Music Monthly, Keokuk, Ia. A E 
AWRENCE, Principal of the W. H. Ray School, Chicago, is the editor of this book. 





primary grades. 


Three Years With The Poets 


Compiled by BERTHA HAZARD. 


A text-book of poetry, limited in its scope by the needs and interests of the first school years. and ning only 
to be an introduction to the real anthologies for children, the larger and more complete collections. It is 

that it may serve as the first ‘‘ study-book’’ which a little child should be asked to use, and that as such it may 
correlate toadvantage with reading-books, and with the oral lessons in botany or history or geography of the lower 
Each poem has been used in Miss Hazard’s School, Boston, in the grade suggested. 


50 Cents 
oped 





professional sto 


to mothers and to directors of children’s clubs. 


How To Tell Stories To Children. 


By SARA CONE BRYANT. $1.00 


This book treats of the art of story-telling from the thoroughly P eames point of view of one who has been a 
-teller for years, and whose theories were all C 
although the book is primarily designed for teachers of kindergarten and primary grades, it will be equally useful 


ormed after experience, not before it. And 








BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Early Western Travels 


1748-1846 


— of the best and rarest contemporary volumes of 
travel, descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and 
Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far West, during 
the Period of Early American Settlement. 


Edited, with Historical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biblio- 
graphical Notes, and Introductions and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL. D. 


With facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, portraits, views, 
etc. Each volume, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, $4.00 
net per volume (except the Atlas, which is $15.00 net). The edition 
is limited to 750 complete sets, each numbered and signed; but in 
addition thereto, a limited number of the volumes will be sold 
separately. 


With an Elaborate Analytical Index to the Whole. 


“ An undertaking of great interest to every student of Western 
history. Exhaustive notes and introductions are by Dr. Thwaites, 
the foremost authority on Western history, who is also to supply an 
elaborate analytical index, under one alphabet, to the complete 
series. This latter is an especially valuable feature, as almost all 
the rare originals are without indexes.”—The Dial. 

“ The annotations are abundant and highly valuable.” 

—The Nation. 


Full descriptive circular mailed on application. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Historic Highways of America. 


BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


Comprising the following volumes ;: 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Tbhorougkiares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the Old 
French War. 
Braddock’s Road. 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Koad. 
Booue’s Wilderaoess Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys ot the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Camberland Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 
In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt;tops. A 
limited edition only printed direct from type and the type 
distributed. Each volume handsomely printed in large 
type on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, and illustrated with 
maps, plates and facsimiles. 
Price for the set, $39.00. 
“Asin the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 


entertaining series. The charm of the style is evident,’”’—Ameri- 
can Histori view. 


“His style is graphic and effective . . . an invaluable con- 
tribution to the makings of American History.”"—New York 
Hvening Post. P 

“Should fill an important and hitherto unoccupied place in 
American historical literature.”—The Dial. 

Full descriptive circular mailed on application, 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 





HE dictionary of universal geography that is now offered 
to the public is the successor of Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, which in its various editions has 

been before the English-speaking world for half a century. It 
is a new publication, printed from new type from title-page to 
cover. Only the framework or skeleton of its predecessor has 
been retained, together with the system of pronunciation in- 
troduced by that great master, Dr. Joseph Thomas. 

The present publication will be found to present an ac- 
curate picture of the globe in its minutest details as it exists 
in the twentieth century. Each one of its 100,000 notices, 
varying in length from a single line to thousands of words, 
speaks for itself. 

An important adjunct to the geographic treatment of 
places is the historic reference, which. has been subjected to 
the same rigid scrutiny as the more purely geographical data, 
and the student in history will find in this publication a most 
valuable and reliable guide in the prosecution of his own par- 
ticular work. The Gazetteer presents, further, the most com- 
plete and accurate guide in the pronunciation of place names 
that has yet appeared in the English language—in this respect 
holding a distinctive position of its own. Particular atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the proper rendering of East 
European and Oriental names,—Russian, Hungarian, Asiatic, 
etc. A most valuable feature of the work is the mention of 
classical names. 

As an evidence of its comprehensiveness, it need only be 
remarked that the present work contains upward of 27,000 
titles that do not appear in its predecessor. 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN Over 2000 pages. Quarto. Sheep, 
and LOUIS HEILPRIN $10.00, net. Half-Morocco, $12.50, 


net. 
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Some Standard Series 


Smith’s Arithmetics 
The Cyr Readers 
Long’s Wood 


Recent 
Publications 


Cheyney’s Short History 
of England 

Robinson’s History of Western 
Europe. Vol. I. 

Boynton’s School Civics 

Allen & Greenough’s Caesar 
Books I-IV 

D’Ooge’s Latin Composition 
for Secondary Schools 

D’Ooge’s Latin Composition to 
accompany ''Second Year 
Latin" 


Anderson ’s 
American 


Atwood’s Pr 


Folk Series 
Myers’ 
Histories 


Phonography 


Commercial Speller 
Collar’s First Year German 
Duerr’s Essentials of German Grammar 
Heller's Studies in Modern German Literature 


Frye’s Geographies 
The Jones Readers 
Medial Writing Books 
The Mother Tongue 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies 
Montgomery's Histories 
Wentworth’s Mathematics 
International Modern 
Language Series 
Allen & Green- 
ough’s Latin 
Texts 


actical 





BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 

















In the Saturday editions of August 19, 26, 
September 2, 9, 16 23 and 30, 


The Zoening Post 


following the custom of several years, will 
publish a series of articles of great interest 
and value to parents considering the educa- 
tional question. These articles are widely read 
by those who are anxious to secure the best 
instruction for their children, and, having the 
means, are able to obtain it. 


THE IDIOMATIC STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


Complete in One Volume 
By OTTO KUPHAL, Ph.D. 


This scholarly work marks av epoch in the study of language. 
he great simplicity of the work enables any student to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of German within the shortest possible time. 
The book contains 547 pages, including a treatise on “* The Passive 
Voice,” a treatise on “The Conditio Sentence,” and a treatise 
on “ The Incomplete Hypothetical period.” 


Price, $2.50 net 
Specimen pages sent on application 


GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher 
117 Chambers St., New York City 





The general appreciation among educa- 
tors of these facts, and fhe constantly in- 
creasing value of The Evening Post as 
medium for school advertising, has given it, 
for several years, an amount of advertising 
under the classification ‘‘ Instruction ”’ great- 
erthan has appeared in all the other New 
York evening newspapers combined. 

Display advertisements ordered for these 
Saturdays, together with a card on a 26-time 
order, secure the minimum rate of 10 cents a 
line. 


The Evening Post, 


208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 

business ability to represent us. Weekly salary or - 

antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, AD 
& CO., New York. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. Bowen. Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year. 
$2.00 Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any yy Countryin the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before ote is to take effect ; the old as well as the 

new address should be given. 








sore ev5 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 
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EDUCATION 
Europe 


Berlin, Germany 
WILLARD SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS. 

General Courses in German, French, Literature, Art, Music. 
Prepares for American Colleges. Foreign travel. Twentieth year 
opens October 4. For circular, address 

Dr. ALICE H. LUCE, Auburn, Maine. 











California 


Belmont School 


For Boys, 
Belmont, California. 


Midway between San Francisco and Stanford University, has 
not been without representation at Harvard and the University of 
California during the twenty years of its existence, and at Stanford 
since it opened. Its uates are admitted to our California Uni- 
versities without examination, and to the leading institutions in 
the East that admit on recommendation. }t prepares for and has 
sent a number of boys to Yale, the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
and other Eastern colleges and schovls of science. The next term 
begins August 14, 1905. For catalogue and book of views, address. 


W. T. REID, A.M., (Harvard), Head Master. 


W. T. REID, Jr., A.M., (Harvard), Asst. Head Master, (on 
leave of absence). 


Outdoor Study 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girls 
Pasadena, California 


Most delightful climate. 


16th Year. New Buildings. Gymnasi- 
um, Art, Music. Certificatesadmit to 
Eastern colleges. Pupils met in Chi- 
cago. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal. 











Throop Potytechnic Institute 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
(Garden Spot of the State) 
The ideal manual training and Art School of Cali- 


Grammar, Academic, and Collegiate de- 
Send for catalogue. 


fornia. 
partments. 





Connecticut 


TheFannie A.Smith tig." School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ghe FOSTER SCHOOL reer Pthticea to Atlee: 
ics. 100miles from N.Y. City. Hunting and fishing. Rev. ALLYN K 
Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master, Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn, 











THE TACONIC SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Lakevill onn. Near Beautiful 
Lakeia the Berkshire Hills. Separate home for the 

ounger girls, Thorough college preparation, Music, Art, 
Literature. Simplicity of life, Golf, tennis, basket ball, boat- 
ing. Miss Lilian Dixon, A.B. 

(Wellesley and Bryn Mawr) 
Miss Bertha Bailey, 8.S. 
(Wellesley) 





INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New[ Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 3d, 1905, 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 





MRS. MEAD’S 
School for Girls 


“* Hillside,’? Norwalk, Gonnecticut. 


A College Preparatory and Home School of fine 
spirit and traditions. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
two other Middle State colleges, and to nearly all col- 
leges for Women in New England. General course of 
study for those who donot enter college. Fine musi- 
cal advantages. Excelient Equipment. Largelibrary. 
Full Faculty of teachers. Advantag location for 
health and study. Circulars on application. 


MRS, M. E. MEAD, Principal 
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MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Norwich, Connecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. 





ae 


For Cirls 
Old Lyme, Conn. 
Mrs. R. 8. Griswold, Patroness 
Select School for Girls and Young 
Ladies. Housed in old Colonial home 
near the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. Elective and College Preparatory 
Courses; Music and Art under direction 
of Masters. All outdoor sports For fur- : 
ther particulars, address 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 
Co-ordinate with St. Margaret’s Hall, San Mateo, Cal. 














ConNeECTICUT, Stamford, 


The King School 


Twenty-ninth year. College or business preparation. Attention 
to physical culture and manual training. Special care for young 
boys. Twe've boarding pupils. H. U. KING, Principal. 





CoNNECTICUT, WALLINGFORD. 

THE CHOATE SCHOOL A Preparatory School for Boys. 
Refers by permission to Hon. William G. Choate, Rev. Marvin R. 
Vincent, 1). D., New York City; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D.; 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, Boston. For catalog address SECRETARY. 


Como ™ The Campbell School for Girls, 2; eBicee. 


pages and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Particu- 
larly attractive home life. Special department for young girls. 
A. H. CaMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL.. 








District of Columbia 


overnment Positions. 


were made to Civil Service 

50,830 Appointments laces during the past year. 

Excellent eo a ape Tae for young people. Each year we instruct 

by mail hundreds of peteete who pass these examinations and re- 

ceive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you 

desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announce- 

ment, containing dates, places for holding examinations, and ques- 
tions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1 School Soe Girls. Home and College- 
~— mB pee | — ye opportunities in Music 
Special rend on to the —— © - the 


Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal, 
Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


An earnest school for earnest girls. 
2103-2109 S St., N. W. 
Fourteenth Year. 


Planned for those who desire 
the best possible advantages for 
their daughters, who wish fur, 
and will appreciate, a beautiful 

and aon home, refined as- 


Mie 


Courses. Certifi 
’ mits to ‘College. 
Gymnasium. Ten- 
2 8. Rates $500 to 
(Ww. 


Mr, and Mrs. 
6.7. Smallwood 


Principals. 





Illinois 





To Schook near Chicago for Noys of the pbc schol age. re 
ee ee Woodstock, ml. 





Maryland 








™ WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Frederick, Maryland. 


An institution aiming at a well-rounded education, 
A well-balanced course, including electives, leading to a 
degree. Diplomas granted in Music, Art and Elocution, 
A locality of recognized healthfulness and noted for the 
attractions of its sociallife. Send for descriptive catalogue, 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, A.M., President. 











The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THIRTIETH YEAR 
Beginning October 3, 1905 


Ira REMSEN, President. 
EDWARD H. GRIFFIN, Dean of the College Faculty. 
WILLIAM H. HowELu, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. 
the degree of Ph. D.) 


(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the degree of 
M. D.; courses for physicians.) 


(Courses for candidates for 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 
(d) ‘As special students. 


Libraries 

128,000 volumes. 
155,000 volumes. 
230,000 volumes. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Laboratories 


Se. 
Geslosy and Mineralogy. 
Zodlogy. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Pathology and Bacteriology. 
Pharmacolo 

Physiologica Chemistry. 
Experimental Psychology. 








itical Economy. 
tical Science. 
losophy. 
Mathematics, 
Physics. 





Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
: Groups 
1. Classical 
(the “ old college — >. 
2. Mathematical-Physica 
(leading up to engineering) 
3. Chemical-Biologica! 
(leading up to a 
4. Geological-Biological. 
5." Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications 


American Journal of Mathematies 5a. sae VED. 
American Chemical Journal! (vol. X 

American Journal of Philolo trol EV). 

Studies in Historical and Political Science (vol. XXIII). 
Modern Langu: Notes (vol XX). 

Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory (vol. VI). 
Contributions to Assyriolo; _ Vv). 

Terrestrial Magnetism wel. 
University Circular (vo XXIV). 


Programmes of the courses offered to graduate students in 
Philosophy and the Arts and in the department of Medicine, and 
also of,the undergraduate or collegiate courses, will be sent on 





application to the Registrar. 
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“Jacob Tome 


Institute 
Boarding School for Boys 


A school in the om Eight new stone 
buil Par! 7. es and athletic 
fields, 180 acres. x lofty - on the Susque- 
hanna, The ion for colegs. tec ,000. 

ical school, or fF: 


= eeu A co! coeanl —— 





f links, ronn 
footbal ng RoOI. EO in Physical 
The Io boarders increased 


y 
A al Charge is $600, with reduction 
of $100 to Maryland boys. 5 


each will 
be awarded, = exannfnation to ys entering 
in 1905. Special circular. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 
A. W, HARRIS, LL.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


nine-fold 





FAIR HOLME, Mitch ccxpert prep: 


ee ee meaPert oy mm 
aration for college. Entrance guarantee On mit 
and Mt. Bolyene. 50 acres, beautiful nie top. Golf wad 
per year. MRS. C. WNichoLs 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and mathete s concerning the training of girls that 


make it an extrao schoo! 
ly are trained with the mind. Sg at in 





baa athe fe eediean d lied H keeping, Lessons in Se 

omestic Economy and a) ouse 

Cooking, Dress Cut ting” Home. Sanit Sanitati ny Conversation ¥ 

Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. Cc. BRAG DON, Principal. 


Elm Hil A Private School and Home 


for feeble Minded Youth, 

Barre, Massachusetts. Offers exceptional advantages for 
the development of thesenses. Individual instruction, Manual 
Training, Music. Pupils received at age of six and upwards, 
Limited number. Every home comfort. Medical treatment, 
Open all the year. Beautiful and health{ul location, at an 
elevation of 1000 feet. Four cottages. 250 acres of grounds. 
For circulars and all information, address 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent, 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President. 
The largest school of f Ora Li 

in “Ss erica. It ‘aims to de- 

velop in — by snowsongece hisown 


ve thinker or an int —.. 
fi id 7 ane ingore 


—_ q mer sessions. 
Phiyatca Cal ee Ponere Ue eet 
a opens 

\° Xadress 


Husiny. 
HENRY LAW REN OE SOUTH Wick Dea 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


























:. Languages "Elocution 
éd in Balti- 


MT. WASHINGTON SEMINARY, MT. WASHINGTON, MD. 





Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Ratienans carl = 

- 1 Session. Special attention ty) 

Bay oe TH ™Thorou a cc . ee Well- 


ratories. modera' 
lighted and equipped Iaboratonlt RIFFITH DAVIS. M.D., DEAN. 





Massachusetts 


aN A m Aqgewen 

bbot. cad - 76th Y¥: 286 auate 
° ic ° a. 

elective ae ooh ~y bare a ratory courses Certificate admits to 

Smith, Vassar, Welletiey, Mt. F ee ballyoft Address modern 

buildings. Gymnasium ‘hese “A eae. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence 
Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study lead- 
ing to the degree of S.B. 


in Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for Teachers and a 
For the 
catalogue and information address 
J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, Cam- 


N.S. SHALER, Dean, 


course in General Science. 


bridge, Mass. 
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Worcester Academy 247i se: 


Few preparatory schools have so extensive an equipment as Worcester Academy. It is further distinguished among 
schools of its class for the number of boys it has prepared for college, scientific schools or business. These boys repre- 
sent wholesome development of mind and hody—the result of effective methods. Eight buildings, including the new 
**Megaron,” containing a noble recreation hall and a large swimming pool. Special laboratories, ets dining hall, 
admirably equipped infirmary. Campus of 12 acres, New central heating and electric light plant. Physical training 
py yr includes a fine gymnasium, five-lap cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. Illustrated catalogue will give 
a 





etter idea of the spirit of the school. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 
Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 
School motto ‘‘ We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment, FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
+ smd —— - Lt “— Rev. SamuRL V. Coe, A.M., D.D., President. 
. 2 Jist year ins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Catalogue Free. outages te oclicak py te) courses for highesc 001 p du 


Worcester, Mass- | ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
structor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. Steir. Hea}tnzal location, within 30 miles ef Boston. For 
Wesleyan Academy (incorporated). Co-educational, salogue and views, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





Prepares for college or business. Music, Art. An historic New 


ae cs a 
England School, with modern equipment and special methods. For WABAN SCHOOL, LL yD Ss. 


catalogue, address A Superior Home School for Boys. 
Dr. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
rmeet OF MUSIC == 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, that mark it an institution of unusual efficiency. The 
remarkable equipment and strong organization for musical education have resulted 
from a growth of more than fifty years. The material increase is significant, but of 
greater importance is the experience that has come with these fifty years of progress. 
To-day, no school in America can contribute as much and none in Europe offer more 
toward a musical education than the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Every branch of a musical education has aspecial master. The student’s capacity 
sets the only limitation to his progress. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Resi- 
dence buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the year 
book which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Survey of the World 


,. A remarkably enthusi- 
premened fr astic reception was 

given in Japan to Sec- 
retary Taft, Miss Roosevelt and their 
companions. At Yokohama, where they 
arrived on the 25th ult., the city was 
gayly decorated, and the visitors were 
greeted on board their ship by Minister 
Griscom and representatives of the im- 
perial household. Going at once to 
Tokyo, they were received there in audi- 
ence and entertained at a banquet by the 
Emperor, the Princes and the Princesses. 
They were then taken through the pal- 
ace gardens, which had never before 
been opened to foreign guests. Other 
banquets and luncheons followed in 
quick succession, and all of these were 
attended by members of the imperial 
family. At a dinner given by the Prime 
Minister he spoke eloquently of Japan’s 
debt to the United States, historically the 
sponsor of her modern civilization. 
Among the entertainments were a dinner 
given by the bankers and merchants, and 
a garden party at the American Lega- 
tion, attended by more than a thousand 
guests. At another garden party, given 
by the Minister of War, the Marquis Ito, 
Japan’s famous statesman, chanted a 
poem, composed by himself, in honor of 
the visitors. On the 29th the tourists 
left the capital for Kioto. Never before 
had such a welcome been given to for- 
eigners. The Japanese press gratefully 
recalled the friendship of the United 
States since the days of Commodore 
Perry, saying that our policy had con- 
tinuously been one of kindly assistance 
and that American help was clearly 
traceable in all departments of Japanese 
progress. Some of them remarked that 
to American sympathy Japan owed her 





ability to reap the fruits of the victories 
won by her soldiers and sailors. Mr. 
Roosevelt was commended for his suc- 
cessful endeavor to bring the peace 
plenipotentiaries together. The tone of 
the press showed warmth and grateful 
admiration without precedent in the Em- 
pire on any similar occasion. Conse- 
quently the Russian press sharply criti- 
cises, saying that the moment for this 
visit was tactlessly chosen and that the 
incident cannot be devoid of political 
meaning. 


With the approval 

Mr. Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root, 
Major Cassius E. Gillette, of the Corps 
of Engineers, has been employed to assist 
in the examination of the ring contracts 
for Philadelphia’s filtration beds and of 
the contractors’ work. He will be asso- 
ciated with William Barclay Parsons, 
the eminent engineer, and with John 
Donald MacLennan, who supervised sim- 
ilar work at Washington. Major Gillette 
is the army engineer who unearthed the 
frauds of Captain Oberlin M. Carter at 
Savannah, showing that the Government 
had been robbed of $2,600,000. Carter 
was sent to prison, and his associates, 
Gaynor and Greene, fled to Canada.— 
An examination of the city’s voting lists 
by the police, in obedience to the orders 
of the new Director of Public Safety, has 
revealed 31,817 names fraudulently reg- 
istered. The names of cats and dogs 
and of thousands of dead men were on 
the lists. Arthur Burt’s name had been 
there for a long time, altho a monument 
in one of the cemeteries shows that he 
died in 1859. Out of 4,985 names in one 
ward 2,530 were fraudulent; in one 
231 
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voting district there were only 67 honest 
registrations out of a total of 294. As 
it is believed that between 80,000 and 
100,000 fraudulent votes were cast at 
recent elections, Director Potter is* not 
satisfied with this police canvass, and 
another one will be made.—Evidence of 
reform in the Civil Service Board (due 
to the appointment of a new Secretary 
and Examiner) is shown by the failure 
of two new Bureau Chiefs (appointed 
by Mayor Weaver) to pass the examina- 
tions and by the success of applicants 
hitherto unknown, who had no political 


support. 
PP s 


United States Senator 
John H. Mitchell, of 
Oregon, who was re- 
cently found guilty of using his influence, 
for pay, in behalf of claims pending be- 
fore an Executive Department, was sen- 
tenced, on the 25th ult., to be imprisoned 
in jail for six months and to pay a fine of 
$1,000. Conviction also carries with it 
the punishment of disqualification for 
holding any office of trust or profit under 
the Government of the United States. 
Judge De Haven, in pronouncing sen- 
tence, said that he had taken into account 
this disqualification and the Senator’s 
age. Mr. Mitchell is seventy years old. 
He has been a Senator for 22 years. 
There are other indictments against him, 
one of them being for perjury, but it is 
said that they will not be tried. The case 
goes up to the Supreme Court, and if the 
final decision there is unfavorable to 
the defendant, he will be able to avoid 
expulsion from the Senate only by re- 
signing. Mr. Mitchell was born in 
Pennsylvania, and his name was John 
Hipple. Owing to a disagreement with 
his wife, many years ago, he deserted her 
and their two children and went to the 
Pacific Coast, where, under the name of 
John H. Mitchell, he prospered, married 
again, and became prominent in politics. 
A daughter by his second marriage is the 
Duchess of Rochefoucauld, and her home 
is in Paris. The land claims for which 
he used his influence in Washington were 
some of those, alleged to be fraudulent, 
on account of which a considerable num- 
ber of persons in Oregon have recently 
been indicted.—The trial of R. M. Cob- 
ban for subornation of perjury in con- 
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nection with many timber land entries.in 
Montana was*begun last week. These 
lands were transferred to United States 
Senator W. A. Clark, and in another 
suit the Government seeks to have his 
title to them set aside. 

& 

The grand jury in 
Washington is con- 
sidering the  evi- 
dence as to the sale of cotton reports of 
the Department of Agriculture by Ed- 
win S. Holmes, Assistant Statistician. 
Certain speculators in New York, who 
were implicated by the Department’s 
statement concerning Holmes’s opera- 
tions, have declined to answer the ques- 
tions of the grand jury and have been 
supported in their refusal by the court. 
It is expected that Holmes will be in- 
dicted. The sudden departure for Eu- 
rope on the 22d of John Hyde, Chief 
Statistician, after his resignation had 
been accepted, excites comment because 
he had offered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to assist the official investigators. 
—On the 26th ult. the Department is- 
sued a corrected estimate of the cotton 
acreage, to displace the one given out on 
June 2d, in the preparation of which 
Holmes was interested. This corrected 
estimate is based upon the returns used 
for the first one, but it makes the reduc- 
tion of acreage 14.9 per cent. (4,731,000 
acres) instead of 11.4 per cent. It is ex- 
plained by Assistant Secretary Hays 
that Hyde, “ with Holmes at his elbow, 
prompting him,” made an estimate which 
was not warranted by the returns.—As 
a result of the inquiry now in progress 
Dr. George T. Moore, a noted bacteri- 
ologist, who has been in charge of the 
Department’s laboratory in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and whose discoveries 
have attracted much attention, has re- 
signed. He was accused of being inter- 
ested in a company recently formed to 
manufacture and sell his bacterial cul- 
ture for the inoculation of soils and the 
stimulation of plants growing in them. 
It appears that the company asked him 
to leave the Department and enter its 
service, and that it placed a block of stock 
in his wife’s name, to be transferred to 
him when he should resign. He re- 
signed in December last, but his resigna- 
tion was not accepted. Then, his salary 
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having been raised, he decided to re- 
main, and the stock was returned to the 
company. His superior officers had been 
informed as to the company’s offer, but 
not concerning the stock. Complaint 
was made that the inoculating material 
could no longer be obtained from the 
Department, and it was asserted that 
applicants for it were directed to the 
company. Dr. Moore had written arti- 
cles for the magazines, illustrating the 
value of his discovery. He has also been 
known in connection with his experi- 
ments relating to the use of sulphate of 
copper for the purification of water sup- 
plies. He resigned, he says, to relieve 


the Department of any embarrassment 
that might be caused by the criticism to 
which he had been subjected. Secretary 
Wilson submitted the evidence in the 
case to the Department of Justice. 


Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clined to accept the 
resignation of Gov- 
ernor Carter, of Hawaii, who goes back 
to Honolulu assured of the sympathy and 
support of the Administration. He is 
not confident, however, that the disturb- 
ing political factions there can be har- 
monized.—Governor Douglas, of Massa- 
chusetts, persists in declining a renomi- 
nation. 
from members of a Democratic Commit- 
tee that recently urged him to reconsider 
his decision, he says that public life is 
very distasteful to himself and his fam- 
ily. He has been led by clippings from 
many newspapers to think that re-elec- 
tion in Massachusetts might cause the 
Democratic party to take him up as a 
candidate and even to nominate him for 
the Presidency. This he desires to 
avoid.—Daniel S. Lamont, private secre- 
tary of President Cleveland during the 
latter’s first term, and Secretary of War 
during his second, died suddenly of 
heart disease on the 23d ult., at his coun- 
try home near New York. He was 53 
years old.—The controversies in Con- 
gress over contracts for armor plate are 
recalled by the recent success of the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, whose bids have 
been much lower than those of the Beth- 
lehem and Carnegie Steel companies, 
but which obtained contracts for a part 
of the supply with much difficulty, ow- 
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ing to lack of confidence in its ability to 
produce satisfactory plate. The com- 
pany’s product has now been subjected 
to official tests, which have shown that it 
is of high quality—The total number of 
deaths caused by the boiler explosion on 
the gunboat “ Bennington” was 62. A 
most searching investigation will be 
made. “TI ask all good citizens to have 
patience,” says Secretary Bonaparte, 
“and if it shall appear that there has 
been a failure in duty on the part of any 
one I promise the public that nobody 
shall be whitewashed, and the service 
that nobody shall be made a scapegoat.” 
se 
The presence of yellow 
fever was discovered 
in New Orleans by the 
health authorities on the 13th ult., and 
up to the end of last week there had been 
in the city 256 cases and 53 deaths. It is 
now known that there were cases in the 
city at the end of June, but they were 
of a mild type and those who had the 
disease were Sicilians, who are accus- 
tomed to avoid the employment of physi- 
cians. Thus far the epidemic has been 
confined to the Italian residents. It is 
believed that the disease was introduced 
by ships in the fruit trade from Colon or 
some other Central American port, and 
was communicated by infected mos- 
quitoes to the Italians engaged in un- 
loading these vessels. A ship. recently 
brought to New Orleans from Belize 
225 refugees fleeing from yellow fever, 
and the President of the Louisiana 
Board of Health thinks this may have 
been the source of infection. The dis- 
ease has spread throughout New Or- 
leans, but the daily mortality has not 
been increasing. At last accounts no 
cases had appeared in neighboring 
places, except in Tampa, where a fugi- 
tive Italian from New Orleans has the 
fever. A committee of citizens has set 
out to limit and suppress the epidemic in 
New Orleans by methods suggested by 
the mosquito theory of infection. Thou- 
sands of men are making a house-to- 
house inspection, using kerosene oil 
freely and striving to exterminate that 
kind of mosquito which is the agent of 
infection. Federal and local health offi- 
cers ate working together in harmony, 
and in the screening of patients, as well 
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as in all sanitary measures, the action 
taken is in accord with the accepted 
theory as to the agency of mosquitoes. 
Open cisterns abound in the city and 
these receive much attention. Citizens 
display upon their coats little buttons 
bearing a picture of the fever-breeding 
mosquito, with the words: “ My cisterns 
are all right; how are yours?” Rigid 
quarantines against New Orleans have 
been established by adjoining States, and 
by the quarantine regulations in the har- 
bor the city’s trade in imported fruit has 
been diverted to Mobile. At a mass 
meeting the people of Baton Rouge re- 
pudiated and denounced the mosquito 
theory. Therefore the physicians who 
were members of the local Board of 
Health resigned. Just before the steam- 
ship “Seguranca” left Colon, on the 
25th, with Canal Commissioners Hains 
and Harrod on board, three officers 
were taken off, ill with the fever. When 
the steamship arrived at New York, 
four days later, the inspectors found 
that several of the sailors and a few pas- 
sengers had a disease resembling yellow 
fever, and they were detained at the 
quarantine station. This summer, for 
the first time, Havana, for two or three 
years past free from the disease which 
formerly continuously prevailed there, 
quarantines against yellow fever in the 
United States. 


To prevent the city of 
Chicago from owning 
and operating a railway 
in certain streets where the franchises 
appear to have expired, the Chicago City 
Railway Company applied, last week, to 
the Federal Circuit Court for an injunc- 
tion restraining the city from granting 
a franchise to any competing company 
for a line in those streets, from attack- 
ing the applicant’s franchise for those 
streets, and from enforcing an ordinance 
of March last, which repealed the per- 
mits under which the applicant has been 
doing business in some parts of the city. 
The Mayor has found 126 miles of road 
the franchises for which have expired. 
Other franchises soon to expire will in- 
crease the length of available streets, he 
asserts, to 243 miles, and he would have 
the city control service on these streets 
through the agency of a corporation. It 
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is to prevent this that the injunction is 
sought, the applying company relying in 
part upon the ninety-nine year franchises 
granted more than forty years ago by 
the Legislature. The validity of these 
franchises at the present time is not ad- 
mitted by the city. Some think that the 
application will seriously prolong and 
complicate the litigation in which the 
municipal ownership projects were al- 
ready involved—The report of Mr. 
Dalrymple, the Glasgow railway man- 
ager, to Mayor Dunne has not been given 
out for publication. It is understood, 
however, that this expert is still. of the 
opinion that municipal politics in Chi- 
cago must be reformed before a success- 
ful experiment in the municipal owner- 
ship of railways can be made there. In 
an interview published in a London rail- 
way journal he predicts that municipal- 
ization of our street railways will event- 
ually take place, but only after the 
“ elimination of the present methods of 
political influence” in the cities. He 
remarks that efficiency is sacrificed to 
expediency in a system that makes 
“every municipal officer a little center” 
of political influence. “It is the old 
idea,” he continues, “ of the spoils to the 
victors. If aman works to get a council- 
man in, he expects to be paid for it. How 
can you expect satisfactory municipaliza- 
tion under such conditions ? ” 
Sd 

A convention at- 

tended by dele- 

gates representing 
both political parties and sixty-five of 
the sixty-six municipalities of Porto 
Rico was held at San Juan on the 25th 
ult. to ask Congress for sweeping 
changes in the government of the island. 
Several of the delegations were led by 
Mayors of cities, and the chairman was 
Mayor Todd, of San Juan. A memorial 
was adopted. In the beginning it com- 
plains that now, seven years after the 
American invasion, the preponderance 
of power rests with an Executive Coun- 
cil composed of heads of Departments 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. These officers, it says, “arrive 
here knowing nothing of the language, 
customs, or needs of the country, and 
twenty-four hours after disembarking 
take their seats in the Council and de- 
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termine the fate of the island.” No 
change in the composition of the House, 
which consists.of 35 elected members, is 
suggested, but the memorialists. demand 
the following amendments to the 
Foraker law, under which the island is 
now governed: 

(1) The organization of an insular Senate, 
to be composed of two Senators each from 
seven districts, in place of the present Coun- 
cil. 

(2) That the proposed Senate and the 
House possess the same privileges that were 
granted to the House under the Foraker law. 

(3) That the Secretary of Porto Rico, the 
Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Auditor, 
the Commissioner of Education and the Com- 
missioner of the Interior continue in their pres- 
ent offices under their present titles, but that 
they form no part of the Executive Council. 

(4) That the .officers named be appointed 
by the Governor with the consent of the in- 
sular Senate, and not by the President of the 
United States. 


By a rising vote the memorial was 
adopted, and the delegates cheered for 
five minutes. There was also adopted a 
petition asking the insular Legislature to 
give the municipalities autonomy. Press 
reports say that the convention was 
characterized by an absence of partisan 
political feeling, as well as by unanimity 
of purpose and a spirit of earnest deter- 
mination. Mayor Todd was made presi- 
dent of a permanent Municipal League. 
The convention was suggested by him 
because, it is said, of a growing anti- 
American feeling throughout the island. 


a 


The Swedish Riksdag 
has emphatically dis- 
approved of the policy 
of letting Norway depart in peace rec- 
ommended by the Swedish Govern- 
ment and approved by the King, and 
in consequence of this the Swedish 
Cabinet has resigned. The special 
committee appointed by the Riksdag 
reported unanimously that the Govern- 
ment bill could not be adopted in the 
form in which it was presented to the 
Riksdag, and proposed that the Riks- 
dag signify its willingness to negotiate 
with Norway for the dissolution of the 
union if the Norwegian people by vote 
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expressed themselves in favor of the 
dissolution : 


“Tt is self-evident that the union was not dis- 
solved by the Storthing’s action. A contract 
cannot be broken by one party’s Parliament. 
Therefore the Storthing’s action can only be 
considered as Norway’s declaration that she 
does not desire any longer to maintain it. It is 
for Sweden to decide what action is necessary. 
According to the laws she would be fully jus- 
tified in using the necessary force to re-estab- 
lish the union. This would seem to be the 
natural course in the first excitement, but re- 
flection shows that it would be against the true 
interests of Sweden. There was great mutual 
advantage in the union, but its maintenance by 
force would make the union a source of weak- 
ness instead of strength. Sweden should not, 
therefore, employ force, but must insist that 
its permission is necessary to its dissolution. 
Sweden must agree to the cancellation of the 
Act of Union on certain conditions, insisting, 
as a preliminary, on a satisfactory settlement 
of all affairs mutually affecting the two coun- 
tries.” 


In case the Storthing is supported by 
the people then negotiations between 
the two countries can be begun, in 
which case Sweden should insist upon 
the following terms: 


“ First—The establishment of a zone on each 
side of the frontier separating the kingdoms, 
within which the existing fortifications shall 
be razed and new fortifications may not be 
erected. 

“Second—The right of pasturing reindeer 
belonging to Swedish Laplanders in North 
Norway. : 

“ Third—That the transit trade through both 
countries shall be secured against unjustifiable 
obstruction. 

“Fourth—That the status of Sweden in re- 
spect to foreign Powers, as established by 
treaty, shall be clearly defined, so that Sweden 
shall be completely freed from responsibility 
for Norway to other states.” 


The report of the committee was 
adopted in the First Chamber without 
debate. In the Second Chamber the 
Social Democrats under the leadership 
of Herr Branting opposed the recom- 
mendation of the committee to raise a 
loan of $25,000,000 to make such ar- 
rangements as may be made necessary 
by the new conditions. It was ob- 
jected that this was practically a threat 
to use military force against Norway, 
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and was contrary to the peaceful tend- 
ency of the resolution. The Nor- 
wegian Storthing upon learning of the 
action of the Swedish Riksdag unani- 
mously voted to submit the question of 
dissolution and fixed August 13th for 
the date of the Referendum. Mr. C. 
Hauge, formerly First Secretary of the 
Swedish and Norwegian Legation, has 
presented a request to our State De- 
partment for recognition of Norway as 
an independent nation. It has been re- 
ferred to the President, but it is not 
expected that any action will be taken 
by the United States or by any other 
Government until Norway and Sweden 
come to an agreement. 


5 


Nothing has yet transpired 
of what took place on the 
night when the yacht “ Polar Star” 
met the yacht “ Hohenzollern ” off the 
Island of Bjoerkoe, but the mere fact 
of a private interview between the 
Czar and the Kaiser having taken place 
at this crisis is sufficient to rouse specu- 
lation and anticipation all over the 
world. Whether the Emperor Wil- 
helm gave advice to the Emperor Nich- 
olas on the best way of keeping down 
the Socialists, or on the conditions of 
peace; or whether he sought the inter- 
view merely to spite France and Eng- 
land, or to arrange an agreement by 
which the Baltic is to be made a closed 
sea, will probably not be known to the 
public for some time, if at all. Great 
interest is, however, taken-in the ques- 
tion of the Baltic in connection with 
the dissolution of the union between 
Norway and Sweden. If Russia defi- 
nitely renounces her ambitions in the 
Far East she is likely to take more in- 
terest in European politics, and in this 
Germany can render her more aid than 
France. It has been suggested in many 
quarters that the Emperor Wilhelm is 
trying to arrange a union of the three 
Scandinavian nations, and to secure the 
favor of Denmark he will recommend 
placing a Danish prince upon the 
throne of Norway. The “ Hohenzol- 
lern” is now at Copenhagen, and the 
Emperor Wilhelm in consultation with 
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King Christian. It is reported that he 
wished also to visit Stockholm, but 
was requested not to by King Oscar 
lest it should render his relations with 
the Norwegians more difficult. To se- 
cure the approval of the Czar for the 
proposed Scandinavian state or for the 
placing of a Danish or a Hohenzollern 
prince upon the throne of Norway, it 
is suggested that an arrangement might 
be made which would attain for Rus- 
sia her long desired port upon the At- 
lantic Coast, Lyngen Fiord, which 
could be annexed to Russia by extend- 
ing the boundary of Finland across the 
northern end of Norway. This is what 
Dr. Sven Hedin and other Swedish 
statesmen have threatened would hap- 
pen to Norway in case she dissolved 
the union with Sweden. Apparently 
as a counter stroke against this scheme 
for making the Baltic a closed sea like 
the Black Sea, the British Government 
has announced that the Channel fleet 
will sail for the Baltic Sea on August 
2oth, and remain there through Sep- 
tember for the purpose of executing 
maneuvers. No ceremonious visits will 
be paid, as it is regarded as merely a 
practice cruise in the open sea. Em- 
phasis has been given to this move- 
ment by the discussion on the naval 
works in the House of Commons, in 
which Arthur Hamilton Lee, Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, announces that 
the Admiralty has decided not to pro- 
ceed with the extension of the dock 
facilities at Chatham, but that instead 
work would be concentrated upon the 
new naval base at Rosyth, the Firth of 
Forth, Scotland. The first works com- 
pleted will cost $12,500,000, but will be 
so arranged that they can be extended. 
Mr. Lee, in explaining the reasons for 
this, said there was perhaps a probabil- 
ity that war ships in the future would 
be fewer in number and larger in size, 
and would require more berthing and 
docking space. The Admiralty had de- 
cided that Rosyth possesses greater 
strategical advantages than Chatham. 
These remarks of Mr. Lee attract spe- 
cial attention on account of the speech 
which he made last February at a din- 
ner in Hampshire, when he said that 
the center of naval power in Europe 
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had been shifted during the last few 
years. The English need not now keep 
their eyes upon France and the Medi- 
terranean, but they ought to look 
with more anxiety, tho not with fear, 
toward the North Sea. It was for that 
reason that the fleets had been distrib- 
uated so as to enable them to deal with 
any danger in that direction, should it 
unfortunately occur. If war should be 
declared the British navy would be 
able to reach the enemy before they 
could prepare their attack. This 
speech aroused a great commotion in 
the German press, which is being re- 
newed in consequence of the proposed 
maneuvers. The Reichsbote voices the 


anti-English feeling of Germany in the 
following words: 


“In consideration of the interests of the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, for which it 
may easily become a vital question, the time 
has come to make the Baltic a mare clausum 
for foreign war ships, to close it entirely to 
their incalculable maneuvering projects. 

“ The question at stake is of great significance 
to all the Baltic States without exception. If 
we were to conduct maneuvers close before 
Portsmouth, as the English intend to do before 
Neufahrwasser, we should certainly soon hear 
vigorous protests. 

“When the world was smaller the Baltic 
played a great réle in politics. Now the Ger- 
man Empire must be and must remain supreme 
master in the Baltic, and must do everything 
to make this supremacy stable. We cannot see 
what objection England, if she has no rival 
aggressive designs, could raise against this.” 


* 


Rioting broke out in Nizhni 
Novgorod on Sunday, July 
23d, and continued for four days before 
it could be stopped. No clear reports of 
cause and character of the disorder have 
been received, but it is reported that the 
town was in the hands of a mob number- 
ing thousands, who attacked all respect- 
able people on the street and pillaged the 
houses. The workmen divided into two 
camps, the socialists in one and their 
opponents in the other, and fights oc- 
curred every day between the factions, in 
which clubs, revolvers and bombs were 
the weapons. The official report of cas- 
ualties gives 16 killed and 53 wounded. 
Women and children were not spared 
and the bodies of those slain in the 
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streets were found mutilated.—The trial 
of the mutineers of the battle ships 
“Kniaz Potemkin” and “Georgi Po- 
biedonosetz ” will be held on September 
8th at Sevastopol, where the men are 
now imprisoned on a transport. The 
Black Sea squadron, with the exception 
of the “ Kniaz Potemkin,” has resumed 
its maneuvers for the purpose of show- 
ing the trustworthiness of the crews, but 
a strong guard of picked troops has been 
placed on each ship. The Governor of 
Odessa has issued a proclamation in 
which he charges the Jews with being to 
blame for all the recent disturbances in 
that port, including the mutiny of the 
battle ships. One of the mutineers has 
published the statement that there was 
not a Jew on the rebellious battle 
ships at the time, but that the 
men revolted out of sympathy for 
the workingmen.—The Marshals of 
the Nobility of St. Petersburg have 
declared in favor of the political re- 
forms advocated by the Zemstvo Con- 
gress recently held at Moscow. The 
Novosti, a Jewish Liberal paper, has 
been suppressed for two months for pub- 
lishing under a thin disguise a report of 
the Zemstvo Congress. The police en- 
tered the houses of the president and 
the secretary of the permanent bureau of 
zemstvo organization at Moscow and 
seized all the documents relating to the 
proceedings of the Congress. The Mos- 
cow police have received orders to dis- 
perse all political meetings——According 
to the report of the Government Statis- 
tical Committee there has been a complete 
failure of crops in 41 of the 60 provinces 
of European Russia. In some other 
provinces the harvest will give very poor 
results. In the Polish provinces there 
will be good yields—The report of the 
Buligin Commission, appointed by the 
Czar to prepare plans for a national as- 
sembly and administrative reforms, will 
be considered by the Czar and his ad- 
visers at Peterhof on August 2d, and, if 
approved, the Czar is expected to go to 
Moscow to promulgate the law from the 
Kremlin according to ancient custom. 
The plan as recommended by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers provides for electoral 
colleges in which the representation will 
be in part by classes. The only classes 
excluded from the franchise are soldiers, 
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persons under the age of twenty-five 
years, foreigners, women, Governors and 
Vice-Governors of provinces, prefects 
and police authorities, nomads and per- 
sons deprived of civil rights. For St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and eighteen large 
cities there will be a system of electoral 
colleges. For St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and eighty other towns the members will 
be elected by electors of the first degree, 
comprising owners of real estate exceed- 
ing 3,000 rubles in value, the electors in 
the case of St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
1,500 other towns to include also the 
holders of industrial patents and paying 
specified taxes, with no distinction as to 
religion. For the provinces a_ similar 
system of colleges will be elected by vot- 
ers of three categories—namely, land 
owners, electors of other towns than the 
previously mentioned large towns and 
cantonal representatives of peasants. 
Here also property qualification is re- 
quired of 1,500 rubles and similar tax 
qualifications. The elections will be by 
secret ballot and an absolute majority is 


required. 
q & 


While the peace envoys are 
assembling the Japanese con- 
tinue to push forward military opera- 
tions, and have for the first time in- 
vaded Russian soil. The island of 
Sakalin, which has been in the posses- 
sion of Russia for thirty years, has been 
recovered by the Japanese, and they 
have landed small forces in Russian 
territory on the mainland, near Vladi- 
vostok. After the capture of Alkova 
and Alexandrovsk on the island of 
Sakhalin, the Russians retreated into 
the hill country to the southeast. At 
Luikoff (Rykoff), 30 miles distant, 
they were overtaken, and after some 
sharp fighting were defeated; 200 of 
the Russians were killed and 500 cap- 
tured. The Russian troops numbered 
about 5,000, with twelve guns. . Vladi- 
vostok is now closely blockaded by a 
Japanese squadron, and the town is pre- 
paring for a siege. A Japanese army 
of 40,000 is reported to be marching 
northward through Korea, approaching 
Possiet Bay, which the Russians will 
attempt to defend. There is no ap- 
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parent probability of an armistice, at 
least until the Peace Commissioners 
hold their first meeting at Portsmouth. 
Baron Komura and Minister Takahira, 
the Japanese envoys, visited President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on Thursday 
and took luncheon with the family. 
Baron Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, 
is in New York at the St. Regis, await- 
ing the arrival of his colleague, Mr. 
Witte, who sailed from Cherbourg on 
the North German Lloyd steamer 
“Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” July 
27th. Baron Rosen and Baron Ko- 
mura, altho old friends, will not meet 
until they are formally introduced to 
each other by President Roosevelt on 
the “ Mayflower” at Oyster Bay on 
August 5th. 
& 

The seventh annual congress 
of Zionists was held in 
Basle, Switzerland, July 
27th-31st. President Max Nordau, au- 
thor of “ Degeneration,” delivered a 
eulogy in memory of Dr. Theodore 
Herzl, the founder: of the Zionist move- 
ment, who died a year ago. The most 
important matter under consideration 
was the offer of Great Britain of a tract 
of land comprising some 5,000 square 
miles in East Africa for a self-govern- 
ing Jewish colony. The committee, which 
had been sent to Africa, reported that 
the place was not adapted for a colony 
because it was unhealthy and could be 
reached only by passing through a dense 
forest infested with savages and fero- 
cious beasts. Israel Zangwill, the Eng- 
lish novelist, recommended the acceptance 
of the offer provided Great Britain would 
assign them a larger and more suitable 
tract of land. After a long and tumultu- 
ous discussion the Zionists declined with 
thanks the offer of Great Britain, and 
declared their firm adherence to their 
principles of the foundation of a colony 
in the Jewish Fatherland—Palestine and 
in its immediate vicinity. The socialist 
members withdrew on account of this 
action. Resolutions of gratitude to the 
memory of John Hay, who “so often 
gave assistance to the Jewish nation,” 
were passed. The Congress was attended 
by 1,000 delegates, representing 22 dif- 
ferent countries. 


The Zionist 
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The Princeton Preceptorial System 


BY WOODROW WILSON, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HE system of preceptorial instruc- 
tion which we are about to 
elaborate at Princeton is no new 

or novel notion of our own, but based 
upon almost universal experience, upon 
what every teacher must have found out 
for himself, whether by way of inter- 
preting his failures or of interpreting his 
successes ; he always gets his best results 
by direct, personal, intimate intercourse 
with his pupils, not as a class but as in- 
dividuals. 

College instructors have long observed 
that their teaching is rendered more ef- 
fective by dividing large classes into 
small sections and making each section 
small enough to enable them to get fre- 
quently at each member of the class in 
the process of test and drill. But even 
this division of large classes into small 
sections has not been satisfactory. The 
sections were usually made up either 
alphabetically or according to marks or 
grades received by members of the class 
in written tests or examinations on the 
subjects they were studying; the best stu- 
dents being put in one section, the next 
best in the next, and so on to the dullest 
in the lowest section. Now, it so hap- 
pens that God has not classified men’s 
abilities either alphabetically or accord- 
ing to their performances in examina- 
tions. I need not urge that he has not 
used the alphabet ; neither will it require 
much argument to prove to experienced 
teachers that he has not adjusted gifts 
to the processes of éxamination. It by 
no means always turns out that the men 
who have got themselves by examination 
into the first section of the class are the 
brightest men in the class, or that those 
who allow themselves to ‘fall into the 
lowest section are the dullest. The low- 
est division, in fact, often contains the 
greatest variety: very bright men, who 
will not use their gifts in their studies; 
very dull men, who have no gifts to use, 
and mediocre men, who are lazy. Sep- 
arating the class into sections in either 


of the two ways most commonly em- 
ployed is certainly a way of dividing it, 
but it is not an intelligent way of classify- 
ing the individuals who compose it. The 
intention of the preceptorial system is to 
enable the instructors.to handle the men 
assigned them either singly or in classi- 
fied groups, in which men of like train- 
ing, aptitudes and needs are united. 

But the system involves much more 
than a change of method. It is meant 
not only, in time, to supersede entirely 
the old-fashioned “ recitation,” but also 
to affect very materially the subject mat- 
ter of study, to give the undergraduates 
their proper release from being school 
boys, to introduce them to the privileges 
of maturity and independence by putting 
them in the way of doing their own read- 
ing instead of “ getting up” lectures or 
“lessons.” The subject matter of their 
studies is not to be the lectures of their 
professors or the handful of text-books, 
the narrow round of technical exercises 
set for them under the ordinary methods, 
but the reading which they should do for 
themselves in order to get a real first- 
hand command of the leading ideas, prin- 
ciples and processes of the subjects which 
they are studying. Their exercises with 
their preceptors are not to be recitations, 
but conferences, in which, by means of 
any method of report or discussion that 
may prove serviceable and satisfactory, 
the preceptors may test, guide and stim- 
ulate their reading. The governing idea 
is to be that they are getting up subjects 
—getting them up with the assistance of 
lecturers, libraries and a body of pre- 
ceptors who are their guides, philoso- 
phers and friends. The process is in- 
tended to be one of reading, comparing, 
reflecting ; not cramming, but daily me- 
thodical study. 

One great incidental advantage is ex- 
pected to accrue to the study of English. 
The reports of the undergraduates to the 
preceptors on the reading they are doing 
will naturally very often be written re- 
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ports, and it is to be expected that all 
such reports will be judged of as English 
as well as with regard to the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of their subject matter. If 
not written in good English, they will 
have to be written over again, and if it 
turns out that any man cannot use his 
mother tongue correctly and with some 
degree of elegance, upon being so cor- 
rected and held to a standard of expres- 
sion, he is to be handed over to the 
English department for fundamental 
training. The constant daily necessity to 
know his own language and to use it 
properly upon all sorts of subjects will 
certainly be the most vital system of 
“theme writing” yet devised, and may 
be expected to have a quality of reality 
about it which the formal written exer- 
cises of English departments have gen- 
erally lacked. The men will be using 
their mother tongue in careful writing, 
not for the sake of the language itself, 
but for the sake of releasing ideas and 
stating facts. Style will be a means and 
not an end; and it should never in any 
kind of writing be anything else. 

In brief, the system will be a method 
of study, a means of familiarizing the 
undergraduate with the chief authorities, 
conceptions and orders of work in his 
fields of study. The preceptors will not 
set the examinations. That would turn 
them into mere coaches, coaching for 
final tests which they themselves were to 
set. They are, rather, to be fellow stu- 
dents, expositors, advisors, to see that 
the right work is done by themselves tak- 
ing part in it. 
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They will not, however, be a body of 
men segregated and set apart from the 
general body of the faculty. The pres- 
ent staff of the university will also do 
preceptorial work; the new preceptors 
will take some part in the lecture and 
regular class work, which will ‘still go 
forward; they will be members of the 
faculty, indistinguishable in privilege and 
rank from their colleagues. The funda- 
mental object of the system would be 
defeated if any sharp line of division 
were drawn in the faculty between the 
several kinds of teachers, for the funda- 
mental object is to draw faculty and 
undergraduates together into a common 
body of students, old and young, among 
whom a real community of interest, pur- 
suit_and feeling will prevail. The pre- 
ceptors will only have more conference 
work to do than their colleagues. It will 
be their chief, if not their distinctive, 
function to devote their energies to the 
intimate work of counsel and guidance 
I have tried to characterize and describe. 

It is our confident hope that such 
changes will bring about very gratifying 
results: that the undergraduate will take 
more pleasure in his studies, derive more 
profit and stimulation from them, and 
that the instructor will find vital inter. 
course with his pupils give place to dull 
routine. There will be more work done, 
but it will be less burdensome both to 
teacher and pupil, more normal, less like 
a body of tasks and more like a natural 
enjoyment of science and letters. 

Princeton, N, J, 


’Possum-Time in Georgy 
BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


YonpDAH in de ’simmon tree— 
’Possum-time in Georgy !— 

Sump’n winks his eye at me— 
*Possum-time in Georgy! 

Mistah ’Possum, roostin’ high, 

Tell yo’ chillun all “ Good-bye”: 

’Cause dis night you sho’ gwine die— 
’Possum-time in Georgy! 


Fetch de torch an’ strike a light— 
’Possum-time in Georgy !— 

’Possum, tell yo’ friends “ Good-night ”— 
’Possum-time in Georgy! 


We’s gwine cut dis saplin’ down, 

An’ w’en ’possum strikes de groun 

By de dawgs he’s gwine be foun’— 
’Possum-time in Georgy! 


Ain’t he lookin’ fat an’ fine— 
’Possum-time in Georgy !— 
Come on, ’Riah, an’ le’s dine— 
’Possum-time in Georgy! 
Who dat ‘knockin’ at dat gate? 
We can’t let folks in so late! 
Come on, ’Riah, pass yo’ plate— 
’Possum-time in Georgy! 
AuGusta, Ga. 
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From a Portrait by A. A. Anderson 


The Training of Elihu Root 


[This personal sketch of the early life of Elihu Root is by one who has been most 


intimately acquainted with him thronghout his life. 


is not generally known.—Epiror. ] 


LIHU ROOT was born February 
15th, 1845, in the southwest cham- 
ber of a building on the Hamilton 

College ‘Campus, then occupied as a 
residence by his maternal grandfather, 
Major H. G. Buttrick. The building, 
originally built as a Commons Hall, was 


It presents a side of his life that 


in 1850 taken in part for the arrange- 
ment of the scientific collections brought 
to the college by the elder Professor 
Root. Later it was remodeled and fitted 
for all the college collections and for 
lecture rooms. It is now known as Knox 
Hall. Because the various changes in no 
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way involved it the birthroom of Elihu 
Root has remained—save. for its case- 
ments—as it was in 1845. 

In the autumn of 1845 Professor Root 
became principal of the Seneca Falls 
(N. Y.) Academy, and in that village 
and on the ancestral farm at Vernon 
(N. Y.) the boy’s childhood was passed. 

In 1850 the family moved to Clinton, 
N. Y., where Professor Root took the 
chair of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
lecturing also on Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy. He at once purchased the house 
formerly occupied by his predecessor, re- 
cently deceased, Prof. Marcus Catlin, 
and this has since been the family home. 
It is an old-fashioned house, built late 
in the eighteenth century. It faces the 
south lawn of the college campus. Be- 
hind it the ground is broken by a deep 
ravine with lateral branches. Professor 
Root, a most devoted lover of nature, saw 
its possibilities; he added a little to his 
acres and began the making of a wild 
garden. In this making, which went on 
for years, Elihu with the older brothers 
had his share. This exercise—not al- 
ways, it may be, welcome to the boy— 
went into the making of the man. 

Elihu Root’s college preparation was 
at a small academy in Clinton village, 
known as the “Grammar School.” Its 
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patronage was meager and its teachers 
often changed. Only the steadfast study 
of the boy gave him any fit preparation. 
An older brother returning to become an 
instructor in the college supplemented 
the academy work, and in 1860 Elihu 
entered the class of 1864 in Hamilton 
College. He roomed at home with his 
elder brother, Edward Walstein, then a 
college junior. He was a regular, per- 
sistent student, mastering each piece of 
work as it came. He was not.disliked 
in college, tho he was not especially pop- 
ular. He was in no sense a recluse, but 
his work was dominant always. .He was 
interested in the sports then in vogue 
and was president of the College Base- 
ball Association. He did not confine him- 
self to the mere formal requiréments of 
the course. He wrote essays each year 
in the prize competitions of his class, but 
he won no prizes. He took great pains 
in the matter of elocution, and was a 
prize speaker for his sophomore year; 
but was not a prize man. 

His sole prize in college was the first 
in mathematics. His successful papers in 
this competition are in volume 2 of a 
series of bound solutions preserved by 
the college. In his senior year Elihu 
Root was successful in winning an ap- 
pointment as a Clark Prize Orator, with 
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The Early “Commons Hall” of Hamilton College as It Was in 1845, in the Western Wing of Which 
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The Present Country Home of Elihu Root, College Hill, Clinton, N. Y. 


an oration on “The Jew of Dickens, 
Scott and Shakespeare.” He did not 
win the Clark Prize. On his scholarship 
record he was awarded the valedictory 
appointment. 

After a year’s teaching in Rome, N. 
Y., young Root entered the New York 
University Law School. The two New 
York City law schools were at that time 
both led by Hamilton College men, 
friends of Mr. Root and his family— 
Columbia, by Theodore W. Dwight; the 
university, by John Norton Pomeroy; 
both were very able men and successful. 
teachers. Mr. Root chose the University 
School, possibly because it was smaller. 
At the close of the first year most of his 
class applied to the Supreme Court for 
examination and were admitted to the 
bar. Elihu Root was urged to do so and 
circumstance favored that. But he did 
not believe in meager preparation or in 
a premature undertaking of his life work. 
He completed the course as then pre- 
scribed. This second year, with but two 
or three in the class, brought the young 
law student into close personal contact 
with Dr, Pomeroy, one of the ablest legal 


minds of his generation. He was a deep, 
thorough student of the law and its 
underlying principles. He led these 
young men to such consideration of legal 
questions; the second year was worth 
the while. Of Elihu Root’s work as a 
lawyer in New York much has been well 
said elsewhere. 

He always kept in close touch with 
his boyhood home on the Oneida hills. 
He was deeply, tenderly attached not 
only to the home, but to the county and 
town of the college, and especially to the 
Greek letter fraternity—the Sigma Phi— 
to which all the Root kin have belonged 
save the elder Professor Root. Mr. 
Root was never demonstrative ; like other 
“ Roots of Badby,” and like most of New 
England blood, his affection is reticent 
tho strong. Some years since Mr. Root 
purchased the place bordering the old 
home on the east. It is an old-fashioned 
house built about 1820 by Dr. Theodore 
Strong, then Professor of Mathematics 
at Hamilton. It had been the home in 
Elihu Root’s boyhood of the Rev. Dr. 
Simeon North, then president of the col- 
lege; during his college course it was 
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the home of the Rev. Dr. Anson J. Up- 
son, then Professor of Rhetoric and 
Elocution. Much of the pleasure of 
young Root’s life prior to his graduation 
was associated with the place, and he 
came into possession of a field not 
strange, but thronged with youthful 
memories. The place was put in order 
and from 1899 to 1903 was occupied by 
Mr. Root’s elder son, Elihu, Jr., then a 
student in college. Recently the house 
has been much enlarged ; connection with 
the college water plant gives ample sup- 
ply and an electric company gives mod- 
ern lighting. 

Mr. Root has also purchased two 
farms joining the place on the south. 
The larger of these was the home farm 
of Dominie Samuel Kirkland and on it, 
just where the hill rises from the valley, 
stands the “ Kirkland Mansion,” where 
the patriot missionary spent his last days. 
All the land lies just to the west of the 
so-called “ Property Line” of 1768, and 
was never formally under British rule. 
It was in the tract of a mile square given 
by the Oneidas to Mr. Kirkland—sanc- 
tioned by act of the State Legislature. It 
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comprises upland with considerable tim- 
ber and rich lowlands along the Oriskany 
Creek, and is one of the best farms of the 
town. From its higher fields a wide view 
opens, showing the valleys of the San- 
quoit and the Oriskany merging into the 
broader valley of the Mohawk. 

When Mr. Root was asked what he 
was going to do with the farms he re- 
plied : “ I think I shall come up some time 
and learn the trade.” On his first coming 
some smiles were wakened by his seek- 
ing the “ Spitzenberg” apple trees of 
the old orchard and his order that these 
should at once be trimmed and cared for. 
He recalled the shining ruddiness, the 
salmon tinted flesh, the rich, spicy flavor 
of the old-time winter apple. 

Secretary Root and his family are now 
at the Clinton home. He and his chil- 
dren enjoy field and wood rambling and 
they tramp much. 

The people hereabouts—farmers, 
townspeople, college folk—are all at- 
tached to Mr. Root and proud of him as 
well. They trust that he may here from 
time to time renew his youth. 

Cuinton, N, Y. 


The Study of Greek in American 
Colleges 


BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


HIRTY years ago there was a clear 
distinction between the American 
college and the American scien- 

tific school. The former gave a classical 
education; the latter gave a_ technical 
education. The former required Greek ; 
the latter did not. But in the last two 
decades the sharpness of this division has 
been broken down. Many of our scien- 
tific students have desired to pursue lib- 
eral studies as well as technical ones, and 
the scientific schools have met this de- 
mand by offering courses intended to 
promote general culture rather than pro- 
fessional efficiency. Many of our clas- 
sical students have felt the necessity of 
laying the foundations for their profes- 
sional study during the years of their 


undergraduate life ; and the colleges have 
met this demand by widening the range 
of subjects which the candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts may present. 
The course in arts and the course in 
science have become so much alike in 
their purpose that it is difficult to draw 
the line between them. Some educators 
have entirely abandoned the attempt to 
draw this line and would give the de- 
gree in arts for a scientific course as 
freely as for a classical one; all are ready 
to recognize colleges and_ scientific 
schools as co-ordinate parts of the Amer- 
ican educational system. 

As a result of these changes there has 
been a great reduction in the proportion 
of college students who learn Greek. 
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This is not because the actual number 
of those who study Greek has diminished, 
but because the conception of what con- 
stitutes a college student has widened. 
It is not that fewer men are taking Greek 
as a means of liberal education, but that 
more men are trying to get a liberal edu- 
cation without it. The reduction in the 
number of classical students who elect 
Greek is slight ; the increase in the num- 
ber of scientific students who elect Latin 
and modern literature is overwhelming. 

The existence side by side of two 
groups of candidates for the Bachelor’s 
Degree, similar in their social antecedents 
and aims, one of which studies Greek 
and the other does not, gives us an im- 
portant means of judging the merits of 
the arguments which have been urged for 
and against that particular study. 

The advocates of Greek have told us 
that this subject had a wholly exceptional 
value as a means of general culture and 
mental discipline. Greek civilization was 
something so important and so distinct- 
ive that a man who knew this civilization 
and its products at first hand had a 
breadth of historical understanding 
which could not be obtained in any other 
way. The Greek language was some- 
thing so complex and so precise that it 
surpassed all other school studies as a 
means of training the student in habits 
of hard work and accurate thought. 
Either of these arguments by itself, they 
said, would justify the time spent in the 
study of Greek ; taken together they fur- 
nished an overwhelming justification. 
On the other hand the opponents of 
Greek have urged that there was no very 
essential difference in the kind of cul- 
ture or discipline which could be ob- 
tained from Greek and that which could 
be obtained from any other study. They 
have said plainly that for the great ma- 
jority of pupils Greek was neither useful 
nor interesting; that with a little rear- 
rangement of our courses we could just 
as well get our discipline from some- 
thing that was interesting; and that any 
change in this direction would show 
economy of time and gain in efficiency. 

When the matter came to a practical 
test it was found that the arguments of 
each side contained a combination of 
truth and error. 

It was a severe disappointment to some 
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of our educational reformers that the 
boys who came to college with substi- 
tutes for Greek, which were useful and 
interesting, did not generally have the 
needed mental discipline and power of 
precise thought. The “literary” or 
“select” courses of twenty years ago 
were places of intellectual dissipation 
rather than of intellectual work. The 
boys who had learned to talk French and 
make scientific experiments might have’ 
been much interested in their studies at 
school, but they did not show a corre- 
sponding power to pursue their subse- 
quent studies at college. The reason for 
this gradually became obvious. If a boy 
studied French because it was useful for 
him to talk French, or studied science 
because it was interesting for him to as- 
certain scientific facts, the teacher was 
tempted to put the usefulness and inter- 
est of the study into the foreground and 
let insistence upon laborious effort and 
accurate result fall into the background. 
A boy: who talked French tolerably well 
but was inaccurate in his constructions 
was not nearly as efficient, in college or 
afterward, as the boy who read Greek 
with a good deal of difficulty, but was 
precise in his knowledge of the gram- 
mar as far as he went. The fact that 
Greek was hard to learn and of little 
practical use when learned guarded the 
teacher against the peril of making ease 
of attainment and facility of use the pri- 
mary goals of his effort. It prevented 
him from letting his teaching degenerate 
into a process of cramming for certain 
expected needs of life; it compelled him 
to treat it as a process of discipline to 
prepare the pupil for any needs that 
might arise. “If I want a college grad- 
uate in the employ of my railroad,” said 
a general manager of one of our largest 
systems, “I want a boy who has learned 
to use books hard and use them accurate- 
ly; and I feel surer that he has learned 
that lesson over a Greek dictionary than 
over almost any other book that exists, 
because there is so little temptation to 
use a Greek dictionary in any other way.” 

This, however, was said more than 
ten years ago. Of late we have found 
that by insisting sufficiently upon high 
standards of accuracy and precision we 
can avoid the dangers which are incident 
to the study of modern language and 
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modern science. The teacher who is im- 
pressed with the utility of easy reading 
of languages and of facile performance 
of scientific experiments may tend to 
chafe at the college which requires the 
grammar of French or German to be 
treated as seriously as the grammar of 
Latin or Greek, and which refuses to 
allow knowledge of facts to take the place 
of knowledge of mathematics; he may 
complain that it is made harder for him 
to get boys into colleges on modern lan- 
guages than on ancient ones, but sooner 
or later he will adapt himself to the situa- 
tion and will train pupils in the new 
subjects with the same unpleasant care 
which was bestowed upon the old. 

The advocates of Greek were right in 
saying that hard work and precision of 
thought are far more important than 
the immediate interest or utility of the 
subjects taught. They were wrong in 
saying that Greek stood apart from all 
other subjects as a means of educating 
the student to these habits of work and 
precision. If French is taught as care- 
fully as Greek it seems to serve the dis- 
ciplinary purposes which Greek formerly 
served. The only difficulty is that there 
are as yet relatively few teachers who 
make French a means of mental disci- 
pline, and that those who think they 
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teach it best are often the ones who really 
teach it worst, because they let apparent 
proficiency in speech conceal the lack of 
real training in thought. Wherever the 
old-fashioned arguments against Greek 
are regarded as true it will probably be 
desirable to study Greek, because very 
few people will teach anything else prop- 
erly. But when once the error of those 
arguments is recognized the special need 
for the study of Greek will have gone, 
and other things are likely to be sub- 
stituted. 

It seems quite clear that this process 
of substituting other studies for Greek 
has fairly begun and is likely to continue 
steadily. But it is, I believe, also clear 
that the college education of the future 
will emphasize the kind of things for 
which the advocates of Greek stood in 
the past, rather than the kind of things 
for which the opponents of Greek stood ; 
that it will introduce, in place of Greek, 
studies which are chosen for their power 
as means of mental discipline and mental 
culture rather than for their immediate 
interest or utility; and that it will defer 
to as late a period as possible in the tech- 
nical training of the student the attempt 
to make the practical usefulness of a sub- 
ject the criterion of its educational value. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Imperial Family of Japan 
BY JIHEI HASHIGUCHI 


HE Imperial family of Japan may 
be likened unto the moon in a 


cloud-dotted sky. The moon 
appears and disappears, according as it 
stands against the clear sky or passes 
behind the overshadowing cloud. The Im- 
perial family of Japan, during twenty- 
six centuries of the Japanese Empire’s 
existence, has been in actual control of 
Government only when there was no 
Minister of State or “ Shogun,” whose 
influence overshadowed theirs. 

As a fact of history, there have been 
altogether too many of such influential 
Ministers or “ Shoguns” to permit the 
Imperial family to exercise actively their 
royal prerogatives. Only in the earlier 


period of the Japanese history do we find 
the record of the latter holding firmly 
the rudder of the Ship of State. For 
the remaining period Prime Ministers 
and “Shoguns” have been in actual 
possession of power, the Imperial family 
only retaining their name and making 
occasional meteoric appearances during 
the intervals in which the power was 
transferred from one Ministerial house 
to another and from one “ Shogunate ” 
house to another. 

It is, indeed, a mystery how the Im- 
perial family could even hold the nomi- 
nal position in those circumstances. The 
only explanation is the fact that the 
Japanese have been extremely loyal to 
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the Imperial family, so that to ignore 
them altogether would have been a po- 
litical death for the powers that were. 
Thus, the members of the Imperial fam- 
ily have been held in reverence due to 
gods, as if they were somewhat above 
the ordinary run of humanity. In com- 
mon parlance, they used to be called 
“unjo bito,” signifying “ men above the 
cloud,” which, indeed, very well char- 
acterizes them. The phrase originally 
signified that the Imperial family are the 
heaven-descended race, which is an 
“authenticated ” fact of history. 

As the matter of natural consequence 
of the circumstances above cited the 
“unjo bito ” out of power used often to 
lead a pitiable life. While their sphere 
of influence was ethereal, their bodies 
were on earth. Yet they had only nectar 
and ambrosia to subsist upon. The 
“Tokugawa Shoguns,” whose govern- 
ment has been overthrown in 1868, had 
been on the whole more liberal in mak- 
ing allowances to these demi-gods than 
any other “ Shoguns” in the past. But 
the condition of life of these august 
“ unjo bito ” had been anything but pros- 
perous. The princes and the princesses, 
as soon as they grew to be old enough to 
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learn anything, had been obliged to go 


to the Buddhist temples to lead the 
spiritual life, more on account of the lack 
of funds on the part of their parents to 
educate them otherwise than on any other 
account. The Mikados, themselves 
confined within the ancient palace in 
Kyoto, doing nothing special beyond 
offering morning prayers before the al- 
tar of their ancestors or taking hours 
daily in muttering the monologic rituals 
before the temple of Buddha, were not 
enviable by mortal men. 

Their political influence, therefore, 
might not have been sufficient to over- 
throw the Tokugawa Government had 
it not been for the fact that the 
tyranny of the latter became so very 
repulsive to the majority of the three 
hundred daimyoes that these finally allied 
themselves together with the sixteen- 
year-old Prince Mutsuhito, the pres- 
ent Mikado, as their leader against 
the oppressor. It was fortunate for the 
“unjo bito ” that such was the situation. 
The Mikado, to whom now the power 
was reinvested, was a young man who 
inherited his dead uncle’s fortune, of 
which he had known very little until it 
was given to him. 








The yearly allowance of the Mikado, 
which is at the same time that of the 
whole Imperial family, was increased 
many times over—it is now $1,500,000. 
Besides, he has the yearly incomes of 
$500,000 from the interest on the $10,- 
000,000 which was given to him from 
the war indemnity received from China 
ten years ago; of $250,000 from his pri- 
vate estates, which amounts to $5,000,- 
000 or more; of $500,000 from the for- 
ests, covering an area of 5,124,873 acres 
and valued at $512,487,300, at $100 an 
acres; in all, $1,250,000. Thus, his year- 
ly net income amounts to $2,750,000. 
The princes and princesses have been re- 
called from the Buddhist temples and 
were educated under the proper tutors. 
The former habit of frugality was some- 
what modified. After the evacuation of 
Yedo, now Tokyo, by the Toku- 
gawa Shogun, the Mikado removed 
from Kyoto to Tokyo, to occupy 
the magnificent castle of Chiyoda, 
which has been built by the Tokugawa 
Shogun and which well behooves the 
dignity of the ruler of Japan. 

There are in all 60 members in the 
Imperial family, inclusive of 11 married 
and 4 widowed princesses, who are mem- 
bers of the family by marriage, not by 
birth. Of the rest there are 11 married 
and 16 unmarried princes, inclusive of 
the Mikado, and 18 unmarried princesses. 


The Mikado. 


His Majesty, the Mikado Mutsu- 
hito, was sixteen years old when he 
came to the throne, in 1868. His father, 
Komei-Tenno, had been a man of en- 
thusiastic temperament, ambitious to 
_ regain the power which was withheld 
from him by the Tokugawa Shogun. 
He set afoot the anti-Tokugawa move- 
ment, but died without seeing the results 
of his movement. 

Prince Mutsuhito inherited some of 
the characteristics of his father. Young 
tho he was, he already then possessed 
the quality of a man of leadership. He 
is enthusiastic, industrious and enlight- 
ened on all matters pertaining to the 
State, while he is magnanimous and 
tolerant, never showing an arbitrary 
disposition. Had he been a man of ar- 
bitrary disposition his sovereignty might 
have been repudiated at the very begin- 
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ning of “ Meiji,” for then his influence 
had not yet been established, while the 
extreme democratic principles had been 
already imported from France and not 
a small number of the people of Japan 
were the advocates of the change of the 
form of government into a republic. 
The first thing the Mikado has done, 
immediately after his accession to the 
throne, that has any important bearing 
upon the history of “ Meiji,” the Era of 
Enlightenment, is the proclamation of 
an edict of five articles, which at once 
expressed strongly the liberal-minded- 
ness of the Mikado and directed the 
course of the national development: 


“1. Councils of men shall be encouraged 
throughout the country, and the affairs of 
State shall be administered in accordance with 
the public opinion. 

“2. All men, whether of high stations of 
life or of low, shall with the united mind look 
after the welfare of the country. 

“3. From the civil and the military officers 
to the general public, all shall have the satis- 
faction of their minds, so that no one shall 
have any cause to complain. 

“4. Old order of things inexpedient shall 
be removed from us and the laws of the uni- 
verse shall be obeyed. 

“5. Knowledges shall be sought in all the 
world in order to strengthen the foundation 
of our Empire.” 


At the same time the Mikado sent the 
following message to the nation, appeal- 
ing to their loyalty to him: 

“I, the young Mikado, am day and night 
taking pains in deliberating upon the problem 
how to place our Empire on equal footing 
among the Powers of the world and how to 
fulfil the will of our ancestors. 

“Since the power of our ancestors began 
to decline in the Middle Ages our military 
governors (‘Shoguns’) have exercised ar- 
bitrary influence. 

“The latter held the former openly in 
reverence and secretly at distance, so that 
the parents of the nation that our ancestors 
were have not known the love of their chil- 
dren, and the Mikados of the nation only 
held their name and in reality lost their dig- 
OY. « « 

“In the earlier period of our Empire our 
ancestors used to take active part in the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, they could administer the 
State affairs in a simplest manner; the rela- 
tion between them and the people was most 
cordial, without undue formalities. a 

“Tf you maintain the customs of the imme- 
diate past and think that you can serve me 
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by paying me reverence only, forgetting the 
present critical situation of our Empire, and 
if, whenever I raise my feet, you tremble 
extremely, thereby creating various suspicions 
and whisperings to my great embarrassment, it 
would conduce not only toward my failure as 
Mikado, but also toward my loss of the Em- 
pire of our ancestors, etc. * 


Soon afterward the feudal daimiate 
system was abolished and the country was 
divided into as many prefectures, with 
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as there were daimiates. The transfer- 
ence of power from the daimyos to the 
centralized government was not without 
being attended with some resentment on 
the part of the former, who were to lose 
thereafter all their former prestiges. 
But on being appointed as the newly 
created governors of the respective pre- 
fectures of their former jurisdiction 
they acquiesced in the arrangement. It 
is to be remembered, therefore, that these 
daimyos did not expect to be ousted by 
the influential men among their former 
retainers. Yet, on account of the sur- 
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vival of the fittest, to-day the former 
daimyos retain hardly any practical 
political influence. 

When the Constitution was revised in 
1889 the power of the Mikado waslimited 
in the seventeen articles of its first sec- 
tion, while he has a partial legislative 
power as defined in the fifth and the first 
half of the eighth articles, which read as 
follows: 

“ Article 5. The Emperor shall exercise the 
legislative power with the counsel of the Im- 
perial Diet. 

“ Article 8. The Emperor, in order to the 
maintenance of the public welfare and the 
protection of the public from the unexpected 
calamities, may issue extraordinary decrees in 
place of laws in case the Diet is not in session 
and the affairs demand immediate action. ae 


MLS 


CROWN PRINCE HARUNOMIYA 


His legislative power is curtailed by 
the second half of the eighth article. 
which reads: 


“These decrees shall be referred to the 
Imperial Diet in its immediately next session 
for approval, and if the Diet disapprove them 
the executive department shall declare that 
they shall not be effective thereafter.” 


Indeed, the Mikado stands in a peculiar 
position. For his actions he is not re- 
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sponsible, but the Ministers of the Cab- 
inet. And even the course of his actions 
is largely determined by the privy coun- 
cil and the council of the Imperial 
princes of age, in which he exercises but 
a very little of his personal influence. 
Throughout his career as the ruler of 
Japan the Mikado has never even de- 
livered a public speech, except once when 
he opened a session of the Diet some 
years ago. Neither has he ever made 
any original recommendation to the 
Diet. Even the Imperial messages, 
which are in themselves very excellent 
literature, are the works of the Imperial 
advisers, such as the Marquis Ito or 
Marquis Yamagata, etc. The Mikado 
reads them and signs them. But he is 
very precise in dealing with the bills 
passed in the Houses of the Diet, which 
need to be examined by him carefully 
before they are returned to the Cabinet, 
through which they are presented to him. 
Once the Minister of Finance sent in a 
report in which there was an item that’ 
was disproportionately small. The 
Mikado did not return it until the Prime 
Minister went in and carefully explained 
the item. 

The Mikado is industrious. He rises 
early in the morning and performs his 
official duties all day for many hours. 
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Especially in these days, when the war is 
going on between his country and Rus- 
sia, he sacrifices much of his usual pleas- 
ures. It is customary for him to visit 
Kyoto once a year. But last year he gave 
up his trip in order to devote the time 
to the official matters. 

The Mikado is an intelligent man, well 
educated. It is said he is erudite enough 
for a degree of Ph. D. 

The Mikado is six feet tall. He is 
one of the tallest men at his Court. He 
is stout, broad-shouldered, and he 
weighs two hundred pounds. His coun- 
tenance has an expression. of an athlete, 
which is not represented in his photo- 
graphs that are made public. These are 
somehow or other tampered with by the 
overzealous photographers, who forget 
that the natural expression is the best 
expression of a man. 

The Mikado’s love of his country and 
his subjects is something extraordinary. 
He devotes a fixed sum out of his yearly 
allowance to various charity purposes. 
Whenever any accident happens in the 
land he at once orders a portion of the 
fund to be used in relieving the distressed 
families. He sends his messengers often 
to the hospitals to inquire after the health 
of the soldiers and sailors who have been 
wounded in the war. 
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TWO SONS OF CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS 


The Empress. 


Her Majesty the Empress Haruko is 
fifty-six years old and is two years 
senior of her husband. She is one of 
the most beautiful women in Japan. She 
is a daughter of the late Prince Ichijo, 
who had been one of the courtiers of 
the Imperial family. As she is older than 
the Mikado she has been able to give 
her motherly care to the Mikado during 
all these years of Meiji. But as is usual, 
a woman in such a position is apt to 
miss something that is peculiar to the 
ordinary married relation, wherein the 
wife is younger than her husband and 
is looked upon by him with a sort of 
compassion. By no means, however, is 
she neglected. On the contrary, the 
couple love each other dearly, altho they 
do not usually go together when they 
go out. It is publicly denied that she is 
jealous of her rival, altho it is a fact 
that the Crown Prince Harunomiya is 
not Her Majesty’s son, but His Ma- 
jesty’s. 

She is an earnest worker for the Red 
Cross Society. Since the war began she 
has been making bandages with her own 


hands. Whenever a large number of 
wounded at the front is reported she 
asks whether the bandages are sufficient- 
ly supplied and works harder than ever. 
How enthusiastic she is in carrying com- 
fort to the sick and wounded in the hos- 
pitals can be judged from the story told 
of her. Once she made an appointment 
to visit a Red Cross hospital in Tokyo. 
The day happened to be very stormy. 
But, regardless of the remonstrances of 
her attendants, she fulfilled her appoint- 
ment. 

She is nominally the mother of five 
Imperial children, one of whom is the 
Crown Prince Harunomiya, the other 
four are the Princesses Tsunenomiya, 
Kanenomiya, Fuminomiya and Yasuno- 
miya. 

Crown Prince Harunomiya. 


The Crown Prince Harunomiya is the 
third son of the Mikado. His two elder 
brothers having died early, he has been 
proclaimed the Crown Prince ten years 
or so ago. 

He has been educated in the Peers’ 
College in Tokyo. When he was a boy 
he was unmanageable. A professor of 
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Chinese literature, who used to give 
private lessons in the Chinese classics 
(which include Confucius’s Book of 
Precepts) in the palace, was a stern 
disciplinarian. One day Prince Har- 
unomiya refused to receive the lessons 
from the professor, because he takes 
the higher seat in the room than him- 
self, who is the Crown Prince. The 
professor said: “I am taking the place 
of Confucius in teaching you the Book 
of Confucius, Your Highness. Con- 
fucius is above his scholars, whether 
they are ordinary men or Imperial 
princes.” But the Crown Prince did 
not acquiesce, and the professor had to 
resign. He was afterward decorated 
highly by the Mikado. 

When the young Prince was in the 
Peers’ College he was a terror to the 
voung fellow students, who, being sons 
of the feudal daimyos and other nota- 
bles, had to submit to him in any quar- 
rel, no matter whether he was right or 
wrong. 

The Crown Prince is a daring young 
man. He used to like to practice the 
art of war, exposing himself in the sun 
or rain, never mindful of the contrary 
advices of his attendants. As a conse- 
quence, he has developed into a good 
horseman. Now he holds the honorary 
title of Colonel of the Imperial army. 

He is reported to be an intelligent man. 
He studies now daily under his tutors. 
He may become a very good Mikado if 
he keeps on studying hard. His one 
drawback is the condition of his health. 
He is a consumptive and is often attacked 
by illness. Recently he has improved a 
great deal, and it is hoped that, with the 
advices of his physicians, he will be com- 
pletely cured of his illness. 

It was once arranged that he marry 
the. daughter of Prince Fushimi. But 
on account of the close blood relation- 
ship they were not married. He then 
married Sadako, a daughter of a cour- 
tier. He is now twenty-six years old 
and is the father of three children. 


Crown Princess Sadako. 


Crown Princess Sadako is the fourth 
daughter of Prince Kujo, a courtier of 
the Mikado. She was born in Kyoto in 
1884, and is therefore twenty-one years 
old, five years younger than her husband. 
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Her youthful career illustrates how 
sensible a woman she is. Her childhood 
days were spent in Kyoto. After she fin- 
ished her preliminary education she en- 
tered the Peers’ College for women in 
Tokyo, where she studied diligently, at- 
tending to school with clock work reg- 
ularity. During one school term she 
never missed a day in attendance. In 
going to and in coming back from the 
school daily she never imitated the ex- 
travagant daughters of the “ Kwazoku ” 
(the lords), her schoolmates, who em- 
ployed carriages and jinrikisha. She 
would walk back and forth the distance 
of a mile between her home in the 
Fukuyoshicho in Akasaka Borough, to 
the college, which is in the Kojimachi 
Borough. Sun or rain, she was just the 
same. On rainy days if her attendants 
advised her to employ kuruma (“ jinri- 
kisha ”), she would say: “I prefer to 
walk,” and so did, wearing a pair of 
“takaget”” (high shoes for rainy sea- 
son), and carrying a rainy day parasol. 

Besides being sensible, she is a healthy, 
robust woman, possessing a most charm- 
ing grace that would attract any man’s 
heart at first sight. Thus she became the 
object of the gallant heart of Crown 
Prince Harunomiya, who courted her in 
the modern European style of free love- 
making. They were engaged in 1899 
and were married in 1900. 

Eleven months after their marriage a 
son was born, who was named Prince 
Michinomiyg. In the ensuing year an- 
other son was born, who was named 
Atsunomiya. This year another son was 
born. 

The daily life of the Crown Prince and 
Princess is led in a most enlightened 
manner of the twentieth century. Se- 
clusion, which might characterize the life 
of the Mikados and the other persons 
of the Imperial family of old, is not that 
of our future ruler and his consort. Their 
palace is located in Aoyama, beside their 
Imperial father’s Aoyama resort. It is 
in a grove on an eminence away from 
the din of the streets of the city of Tokyo. 
They live in that palace a greater part 
of the year. In winter they go for a 
short time to Hayama for a winter vaca- 
tion. In summer they go to Mikko, 


Shiohara, Hakone, the beautiful summer 
resorts. 
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They rise at 7 o'clock every morn- 
ing. The attendant physician looks into 
the condition of their health. He takes the 
weight of their bodies and the couple 
take a delight in comparing their weight 
of a day with that of the previous day. 
They dress in a European style. At 
8 they take breakfast, which is a very 
simple affair, consisting principally of 
milk and bread. After breakfast they 
take a walk in the yard or read news- 
papers until 9g o’clock, when they be- 
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3 p.m. they take light cakes and coffee. 
At 3.30 Prince Harunomiya takes exer- 
cise in horse riding at the riding ground 
near the palace. Princess Sadako usual- 
ly accompanies him to watch him exhibit 
the art of horsemanship. 

Supper is served at 6 p.m. in a Japa- 
nese style. The food cooked is carefully 
examined by the attendant physician, 
who writes a bill of fare, which he sends 
to the Princess. The latter looks over 
the bill of fare and orders now this food, 








gin their daily lesson under their tutors. 
When they go to see their Imperial father 
and mother, they leave their palace at 
10 o'clock. The dinner is served at 12.30. 
First they have a chat in the dining 
room. They have waitresses, but most 
of the waiting is done by the Princess 
herself. Their dinner consists of eight 
different kinds of European dishes. 
Sometimes the Princess Sadako prefers 
the Japanese dishes to the European 
ones. She used to order them often, until 
some time after she was married. Now 
she takes the Japanese dinner at noon 
seldom if ever. After the dinner the 
couple take a walk in the yard. Later 
they enter their afternoon lessons. At 
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now that, according as she thinks the 
food may suit the daily condition of her 
husband’s health as well as her own. 
Eigtiteen different dishes are served. It 
is said Princess Sadako’s taste is simpler 
than that of her husband. Prince Haru- 
nomiya takes a little port wine at sup- 
per, but Princess Sadako never touches 
wine. 

In the evening they change their dress 
to the Japanese style. At night the 
Princess plays the Japanese and the 
Western musical instruments, which the 
Prince enjoys immensely. At 9g they 
go to bed. 

A story is told of Princess Sadako in 
reference to her kindheartedness. In 








































Japan every subject of Mikado is under 
obligation to salute most respectfully 
any member of the Imperial family. Any 
one who fails to do this is considered 
as a disrespectful subject. A civilian 
must observe the custom; much more 
must the officers and men in the army 
and navy. 

One day an officer of the guard of the 
Crown Prince’s palace, with a number 
of his men, was strolling along the gar- 
den of the palace. Presently they were 
met by the Princess Sadako and her 
maiden companions, who were taking a 
walk. The officer ordered his men to 
halt, to face front and to salute her most 
respectfully. They parted and again 
they met in another quarter. The officer 
was about to repeat the order to his 
men, when the Princess sent her attend- 
ant maid to tell him that he need not 
repeat. The officer and the men were 
deeply impressed with the kindness of 
the Princess Sadako. 

The two elder children have been 
brought up in the house of the late 
Count Kawamura. They were attended 
by two physicians and a Red Cross nurse, 
while the Countess Kawamura took a 
motherly care of them. The Princes 
used to call the Count Kawamura 
“Uncle Kawamura.” Count Kawa- 
mura’s house being near to the thorough- 
fares, the young princes came to learn 
the words the newspaper boys use in 
selling extras on the streets. Thus, they 
would get hold of newspapers and run 
about in the garden, yelling: “ Gogwai! 
Gogwai!” “Extras! Extras!” 

After the death of the Count last year 
his son, Tetsutaro, respectfully declined 
the honor of guardianship of the Princes, 
who forthwith returned to their parents’ 
home. 

The elder one, Prince Michinomiya, 
will be educated in a military school, the 
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younger, Prince Atsunomiya, in a naval 
school, when they grow up. The former 
will be heir to his father; consequently, 
he will be_the future Mikado after the 
expiration of the term of his father’s 
office as Mikado, provided that no son 
shall be born to the present Empress; 
for in that event, the Prince Michino- 
miya being the son of an illegitimate son 
of the Mikado, the son of the Empress 
will inherit the throne after the Crown 
Prince, according to the provisions of 
the Imperial Household Ordinances, the 
fourth article of which says: “In suc- 
ceeding to the Imperial throne, the legiti- 
mate sons or grandsons shall take the 
precedence of the illegitimate, and the 
latter succeed to the throne only when 
there is no legitimate son or grandson.” 
But it is scarcely likely that a son be 
born to the Empress Haruko. 

It is not given to the people of Japan 
to know much about the persons of the 
young ladies of the Mikado’s family. 
They do not go out freely, as their 
brothers and cousins do. We learn their 
sentiment through the poems of their 
production, which are occasionally made 
public in the columns of newspapers. 
Lately, however, they made one or two 
excursions to town to see the soldiers 
depart from the Shimbashi station for 
the front. It is said that the two elder 
Princesses, Princess Tsunenomiya (18 
years old) and Princess Kanenomiya 
(16 years old), are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the country and of the 
men at the front, so that they keep every 
name of the killed and wounded soldiers 
and sailors in their memoranda. They 
buy extras whenever a boy comes 
round their palace to sell. As for the 
younger Princesses, Princess Fumino- 
miya and Princess Yasunomiya, they, 
too, know well in what condition their 
country is to-day. 

New York City. 











The Future of Teachers’ Salaries 
BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


[One of the most important addresses delivered at the recent meeting of the Na- 


tional Education Association at Asbury Park was the following discussion of teachers’ 


salaries by the United States Commissioner 


HE first question of interest to the 
teacher inquiring about salaries 
is: Are the positions of teachers 

in a State annual positions or merely 
temporary occupations lasting only for a 
small fraction of the year? The annual 
position means a teacher employed by the 
year who takes up teaching as a vocation 
and does not have to shift to other occu- 
pations to eke out the salary received 
from his vocation as teacher. 

The second important question is: How 
many well paying positions are there— 
how many positions are there in the 
teachers’ ranks which promise the indi- 
vidual, successful in his profession of 
teacher, an increase above the position 
he at present occupies, say to a salary 
one-fourth larger, or one-half larger— 
how many positions will open to him that 
are twice or three times or four times 
what he receives now when he first en- 
ters the profession? The ambitious 
teacher wishes to have a career before 
him. 

Another aspect of the question is this: 
Do the positions commanding high sala- 
ries increase in number as fast or faster 
than the population? Pretty much all 
the interest in statistics of salaries in the 
United States, therefore, relates not to 
the salaries of rural schools, but to those 
paid in village or city schools which are 
sufficient to support a_ professional 
teacher and to the question whether 
there are a sufficient number of higher 
positions to hold out a promise to the 
lower teacher of promotion from time to 
time in accordance with the increase of 
his professional skill. 

I am therefore glad to mention here 
that the average annual increase in 
higher education throws open nearly one 
thousand new places a year in colleges 
and universities for teachers promoted 
from the secondary schools on being 
found to have the requisite skill and 
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scholarship. There were in 1890 7,918 
professors and instructors in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States, not counting the professional 
schools. In 1903 the number had risen 
to 20,887. It started with less than 8,000 
and has had an increase of new places 
for thirteen years almost equal to one 
thousand a year (12,969). Besides this 
the increase in new places in the 
secondary schools of the United 
States has been somewhat more. 
The High Schools and Academies 
counted 16,329 teachers in 1890, and in 
1903 counted 33,795. This increase gave 
17,466 new positions in thirteen years— 
1,340 a year—for teachers in public and 
private high schools. 

The teacher whose salary is low asks 
himself what he is going to do about it. 
He may submit in sorrow to his lot or 
he may take a more heroic view of the 
matter and consider that his lot will de- 
pend in large measure upon his own ef- 
forts. He will then try to improve his 
skill in teaching and to make his field 
of learning more extensive and accurate. 
He will make enthusiastic culture studies 
in literature and art as well as in science. 
He will study to perfect himself in fine 
manners. 

I find that while by far the larger part 
of the population is counted in the lower 
occupations the talented and able work- 
men in the lowest rank of industry have 
a constant demand upon them to furnish 
recruits for the occupations that require 
more skill and offer a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

What may be called the higher occupa- 
tions, which have to do with protection 
and culture,increased with a considerable 
degree of uniformity in the thirty years 
ending in 1900, showing an increase 
from 30,000 to 44,000 in each million. 

Professors and teachers were counted 
by the census in 1870 at 10,141 in each 
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million, but the quota of 1900 in each 
million is increased to 18,509, an increase 
faster than the population, giving one 
new place to each 120 persons. 

Is the vocation of teacher a permanent 
one which will grow into greater con- 
sideration with our people during the en- 
tire period in which they make progress 
along the lines of the conquest of nature 
and the conversion of things and forces 
to the rational purpose of supplying the 
wants of man? 

I have named the vocations that pro- 
vide means of creature comfort and the 
means of protection as belonging to the 
higher order of occupations. It will be 
seen at once that these vocations involve 
capacity and that they receive higher 
wages than the employments of the 
lower order. There is a third and last 
division of this higher order of voca- 
tions, including employments of that por- 
tion of the community engaged in pro- 
viding the instrumentalities of culture 
for the people. I include in this list first 
those engaged in religious work of vari- 
ous kinds and next the artistic trades that 
supply ornament on useful goods and 
produce works of sculpture and painting 
and music, literature, the formation and 
care of art museums, and besides these 
three more larger classes of workers in 
this higher order of occupations—name- 
ly, school teachers, librarians and the 
purveyors of intercommunication. The 
corps of teachers in public and private 
schools numbers something over half a 
million, the public school teachers alone 
numbering upward of four hundred and 
fifty thousand and the private teachers 
of all kinds numbering about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand more; the 
curatorship of libraries contains a rapidly 
increasing list of occupations, and the list 
of occupations which include the people 
engaged in collecting and diffusing in- 
formation by the daily or weekly news- 
papers, magazines and books, operating 
telegraphs, photographic and _ photo- 
engraving establishments—altho this 
class is at present not one-half as large 
_ as the corps of teachers in the United 
States, it is destined to be much larger 
as urban life comes to supplant rural life. 

These classes of workers, belonging to 
the higher order of occupations, are des- 
tined to grow in size with the advance of 
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civilization and the increase of produc- 
tion in wealth. I include in this list espe- 
cially those employed in the pursuit of 
science and the invention of devices use- 
ful in the arts. 

In the earliest stage of civilization 
ninety-nine laborers out of each hundred 
are needed to supply raw material and 
rude manufactures for the community. 
With the growth of civilization a larger 
and larger number are detailed from the 
one hundred to: provide creature com- 
forts, protection and culture, and the 
teacher’s vocation in the United States 
at present by far leads in numbers the 
other vocations that have to do with pro- 
viding culture for the community. 
These vocations are limited in their quo- 
tas only by the ability of the community 
to furnish a surplus of money beyond 
what is needed for the raw materials and 
the rude manufactures for food, clothing 
In the future time a goal 
will be reached when one person in each 
hundred by means of machinery will fur- 
nish all the food, clothing and shelter 
needed for the other ninety-nine, and 
every one of:these ninety-nine will find 
ample employment in the higher occupa- 
tions which provide means for creature 
comfort, protection and culture. 

The increase of lucrative occupations 
in the professional classes who furnish 
protection for life, health and property 
assists by competition the increase of 
salaries for teachers by drawing their 
supply of workers from the higher edu- 
cated classes, 

The recent canvass of the salaries of 
teachers by the special committee of 
which Colonel Wright, the chairman, 
makes report this year, gives us data 
from which we may complete our list of 
better salaried positions in schools, be- 
sides those in colleges already named, 
counting in superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, high school principals, 
elementary school principals, high school 
teachers (not principals), elementary 
school teachers, six classes in all, re- 
ported from 467 cities of over eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

This list aggregates 53,554 positions 
with annual salaries of $600 and over, 
one-half of which pay $800 and upward, 
besides 14,193 of $500 to $600, and 17,- 
728 annual salaries below $500. 
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I stop at salaries at $600 as the lower 
limit, because he who receives $600 per 
year receives more than his quota of the 
total production of the United States 
(the total income of the nation in 1900, 
made on a liberal basis, being only 
$551.56 per inhabitant, if divided among 
the entire number of persons working in 
a gainful occupation, twenty-nine mil- 
lions of them in all. In this estimate I 
do not set aside anything for the rent of 
real estate, nor anything for the interest 
on capital, nor anything for the extra pay 
of the organizing and directing power 
which contributes so much toward the 
increase of the production of wealth.) 

No teacher has a right to complain, on 
a socialistic basic, if he is receiving a 
salary for his annual services of six hun- 
dred dollars. 

Teachers of rural schools for three or 
four months in the year are not an im- 
portant element in this discussion of 
salaries. Teaching as a makeshift occu- 
pation can never be of sufficient impor- 
tance to cause young men and women to 
spend years at training schools in prepa- 
ration for that work. Only places with 
annual salaries and with eight to ten 
months of teaching will warrant the 
establishment of normal schools and the 
requisite time of preparation necessary to 
secure the special qualification of the 
professional teacher. 

The salaries that average below $600 
cannot be named as attractive for the 
professional teacher except as a begin- 
ning, a period of probation. Salaries of 
$600 begin to be attractive to the person 
who belongs to the rank of mechanical 
wage earners and feels an ability and a 
desire to undertake a career that 
promises more honorable service and a 
higher salary than the mechanical occu- 
pation which he finds ready to his hand. 
The professional teacher demands a per- 
manent vocation at living wages, as I 
have said, with plenty of higher positions 
for him with advanced wages as a re- 
ward for his increase in skill and culture. 

There has been an increase of accu- 
mulated wealth from decade to decade in 
the States. The total amount of wealth 
per individual in the United States 
amounted in 1900 to $1,235 (estimate 
made by Chief of Bureau of Statistics 
United States Treasury for World Al- 
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manac). In 1850, according to the 
United States Census, the total per 
capita of wealth per inhabitant on its 
true valuation was $308 per inhabitant, 
and decade by decade it rose to the fol- 
lowing sums: 1860, $514; 1870, $780; 
1880, $870; 1890, $1,036. It appears 
therefore that each individual in the 
United States has an average of four 
times as much realized wealth as in 1850 
and therefore can bear a burden of taxa- 
tion equal to four times that of 1850 
with greater ease, because the greater 
the income from vested property the 
greater the tax possible without stinting 
the individual in his necessities. 

The average amount earned per indi- 
vidual by the persons reported in the 
census as having a gainful occupation in- 
creases from year to year with the in- 
crease of realized wealth. Realized 
wealth may be considered as capital for 
the production of property. The indi- 
vidual therefore, if reinforced by a large 
amount of realized wealth, is able to pro- 
duce more more per annum. 

According to the census the average 
person having a gainful occupation in 
1850 produced less than $500 ($484.80) ; 
in 1860, $651.48; in 1870, $849.03; in 
1880, $721.93 ; in 1890, $990.32; in Ig00, 
$1,065.69. This scale corresponds sub- 
stantially to that of the per capita of 
wealth. The larger the sum produced by 
the average person in the United States 
the greater his ability to support schools 
and furnish positions of large salaries 
for the highest order of teachers. These 
figures, therefore, showing the increase 
of productive power on the part of the 
individual wage-earner in the United 
States are full of hope for the future of 
the teacher as regards his salary and his 
social position. 

Science makes possible mechanic in- 
vention and it makes possible also the 
use of the forces of nature to reinforce 
human power and furnish a substitute 
for the power of domestic animals. 
This progress in the reinforcing of 
the human might as it goes on 
from year to year increases, as was 
expected, the wealth producing power 
of the individual. It would seem that 
in fifty years, from 1850 to 1900, the 
wealth producing power has more than 
doubled. From 25 cents per day per 
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capita it has now risen to 58 cents in the 
United States. All countries show in- 
creased power of wealth production in 
proportion as they adopt labor-saving 
machinery, but few of them to the extent 
of the United States. 


The future of teachers’ salaries is 
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therefore a bright and promising one 
viewed in the light of the general indus- 
trial progress, but a far more hopeful 
one viewed from the economical law of 
increased values for vocations that have 
for their object protection and culture. 
Wasuincron, D, C. 


Together, July 9th 


BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS 


’Twas a bright Sunday morning in summer 
When a poor father, loving and mild, 

Freed at last from the long week’s labors, 
Went forth with his little girl-child. 


A weak cripple, whose labor-worn frame 
Cruel Fortune had bowed to the ground, 
With steel braces strengthened and bound, 

Tho they left him infirm and lame. 


For both ’twas a long-promised pleasure, 
When the pitiless springtide was done 

And the crested grass waved in the meadows, 
Grown tall ’neath the fostering sun. | 


Now ’twas come, and there rose not a cloudlet 
On the face of the limitless sky; 

And the little maid, kissing her mother, 
Waved smiling a long good-by. 


And now from the long dusty suburb 
Through green fields and woodlands they 
went 
Hand in hand, the slow laboring father 
And the wondering innocent. 


So they roamed on, taking their fill 
Of joy, heavy laden with flowers, 
Half forgetting the fugitive hours, 
Till ’twas time to descend from the hill. 


Then sudden the heavens around 
Were o’erspread with a sinister light, 

And a rumble of ominous sound 
Filled the father with deep affright. 


Last the heavy drops fell, and they hurry, 
Forgetting all else but their dread, 

To gain a poor hut’s low shelter 
Ere the black storm broke overhead. 


And gain it but, ah! it is crowded; 
So without ’neath the broad eaves they 
stand, 
The young child and the crippled father, 
*Mid the lightnings, hand clasped in hand. 


Till at last a great flash with such thunders 
As if the high heavens were rent 

And the hapless pair perish together, 
Poor father and innocent. 


*Twas the steel on his limbs which drew to him 
The terrible sword of the sky, 

And the same force that tore him and slew him 
Bade his fatherless innocent die. 


Not one mark on the fair little body! 
Nay, ’twas best, oh! mysterious command 
That slew sire and his young child together, 
She clasping her father’s hand. 


PensrRyYN Housg, CARMATHEN, ENGLAND 





The Educational Books of the Year 


It takes at least two years for a teacher 
to get used to a new text-book, and after 
that he, or rather she, does not get more 
than another year or so of comfort out 
of it before her conscience, stimulated 
thereto by the suggestions of rival pub- 
lishers, arouses her to question whether 
something better has not come out since. 
When she begins to “ take notice ” again, 
if we may use the phrase in this con- 
nection, she naturally wants a wide 
range of choice. It is to assist in this 
perplexing but important task of choos- 
ing that the following list of the more 
important educational books, published 
during the year, with brief suggestions 
as to their contents and value, is pre- 
pared. Many other educational books of 
a less technical character have been re- 
viewed in the course of the year. 


a 
English 


Eclectic English Classics. College Entrance Re- 

ye in English : 1906-1908. New York: 
e American Book Co. 80 cents. 

Riverside Literature Series: The Faerie 
By Martha Hale Shackford. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 0 cents. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 
M’William. New York: Henry Holt & Cu. 
35 cents. 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare. King John. Antony and 
Cleopatra. The Taming of the Shrew. The 
Comedy of Errors. King Henry the Eighth. 
The ter’s Tale. Romeo and Juliet. uch 
Ado About Nothing. King Richard the Third. 
King Henry the Fourth (Parts 1 and 2). 
King Richard the Second. King Henry the 

Edited by William J. Rolfe. New 
York: The American Book Co. 56 cents. 

Arden Shakespeare Series. Henry IV, Part I, b 

Frederick W. Moorman. Boston: D. C. Heat 


‘o. 25 cents. 

Macmillan’s Pocket Olassics. Andersen’s Fai 
Tales, by Sarah C. Brooks. Arnold’s Sohra 
and Rustum, by Justus Collins Castleman. 
Hawthorne’s The House of Seven Gables, by 
Clyde Furst. The Odyssey of Homer, trans- 
lated by S. H. Butcher and A. Lang. Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship, by Annie Russell 
Marble. Dickens’s Christmas Carol, by James 
M. Sawin and Ida M. Thomas. Scott’s 

uentin Durward, by Arthur Llewellyn Eno. 
ut of the Northland, by Emilie Kip Baker. 
Old — Ballads, by William Dallam Ar- 
mes. e St f the Iliad and The Story 
Ifred Church. Ser- 

Norman Gard- 

E. J. Flem- 

lan Co. 25 


By Bertha Hazard. 
& Co. 50 cents. 


ueene, 
ough- 


By R. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
English Composition. By Frederick Henry oe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
Argumentation and Debate. By Craven Laycock 
and Robert L. Seales. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Principles and Progress of English Posy. 
By Charles Mills Gayley and Clement C. 
Young. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 


Middle English Readcr. Edited by Oliver Farrar 
Emerson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.90. 

Southern Writers. By W. P. Trent. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

A Brief History of American Literature. By Wil'- 
iam P. Trent. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.40. 
Ihe Development of the English Novel. By Wil- 
bur L. Cross. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 

Gateway Series. Henry Van Dyke, General Editor. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, by Charles 
Flint McClumpha. 35 cents. Milton’s Minor 
Poems, by Marv A. Jordan. 35 cents. Ten- 
nyson’s The Princess, by Katharine Lee Bates. 
40 cents. Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, by 
Raymond Macdonald Alden. 40 cents. Mac 
beth, Thomas Marc Parrott. 40 cents. 

e’s Ancient Mariner, by George Ed- 

oodberry. 30 ‘cents. Tennyson's 
Idylis of the King, by Henry Van Dyke. 35 
cents. New York: The American Book Co. 


By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. ew York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


50 cents. 
How to Study Shakespeare. By William H. Flem- 
ing. New York: 


eo Doubleday, Page Co. 
Shakespeare for Recitation. By Ernest Pertwee. 

New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 60 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. By William H. Mc- 


Dougal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 30 


cents. 
Briefs on Public Questions. By Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt. New York: Longmans, Green & 


20. 
oems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Elizabeth Lee. Boston: Ginn & Co. 0 


cents. 
Evangeline. By P. H. Pearson. Topeka: Crane 
Co. 25 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, edited by Louise 
= New York: D. Appleton &Co. 40 
cents. 

The First View of English Literature. By William 
Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The Use of Words. By Georgina Kinnear. 
York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 30 cents. 

vy 


Flocution and Hapression. Albert Francis 
Tenney. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1.5 


Reading and Language Lessons. By William E. 
Chancellor. New York: The American Book 
Co. 30 ccnts. 

Specimen Letters. By Albert 8, Cook and Allen 
R. Benham. Boston: Ginn & Co. 65 cents. 

Special Method in Language. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. New York: The Macmillan Co. 70 


cents. 
Principles of Rhetoric. By Elizabeth H. Spauld- 
ing. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


The supply of English material is 


about the same as usual. There is the 
usual number of texts, literatures, com- 
positions and rhetorics—and that with- 
out particular change of character. It is 
discouraging to find the same texts re- 
edited year after year with no more 
appearance of finality than at first, while 
the selection of English literature for use 
in school is still so far from complete or 
representative. To compile a list of such 
duplicates as have accrued of recent 
years, would be in itself the most per- 
tinent and scathing comment upon the 
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futility of this sort of advertising scholar- 
ship. And the case is the worse, because 
all this pretense is in one sense quite 
unnecessary. Such a collection of read- 
ings as the American Book Company 
publishes in the Eclectic classics and 
Dr. Van Dyke’s Gateway Series, or 
Houghton & Mifflin in the several vol- 
umes of their Riverside Literature 
Series, with a minimum of comments 
and explanatory notes at the foot of the 
page, is quite enough for every prac- 
tical purpose. Editions with good 
critical or scholarly introductions, which 
should exist in some quantity by this 
time, are, of course, another matter. Of 
these there are few or none with the ex- 
ception of some further volumes of 
Rolfe’s revised edition of Shakespeare. 
The best of the sort are perhaps Moor- 
man’s Henry IV, in the _ generally 
excellent Arden Shakespeare, and 


Armes’s Old English Ballads and Folk 
Songs, with a pretty good summary of 
present ballad theory. Apparently there 
is a growing taste for poetry; and a sort 
of departure in this direction is repre- 
sented by Miss Hazard’s Three Years 


with the Poets, “a text-book of poetry 
to be memorized by children during the 
first years in school.” The notion is a 
good one; there is no better means of 
cultivating the taste and developing a 
sense for literature. But the habit ought 
to be continued beyond the point where 


I'rom Murray’s “ The Child at Play. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Children.” 
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the pupil can appreciate only the minor 
and slighter kinds of poetry.. 

The tendency among rhetorics is still 
toward an undue emphasis of the “ ar- 
tistic” or “creative” over the logical 
or intellectual theory. The effort for 
original composition at any cost has been 
a mischievous one and is likely to be yet 
more so, if persisted in. Such a book 
is Syke’s English Composition for high 
schools. It contains an introduction with 
a clear statement of the belief now com- 
ing to be pretty generally held with re- 
gard to these matters and looks like a 
very fair specimen of its class, tho it 
exhibits much of the disorganization and 
confusion incidental to the method. 
Symptomatic of the same tendency is 
the constantly developing taste for de- 
bate and argumentation, tho this form 
of expression has an advantage over or- 
dinary “laboratory ” composition in de- 
manding a knowledge of actual fact, a 
basis of information furnished by other 
studies. In this sort of work the revised 
edition of Baker’s well-known book will 
probably continue standard; but those 
who wish a less exhaustive treatment in 
much the same manner will be interested 
in Laycock and Seales’s Argumentation 
and Debate. 

On the border line between literary 
history and method lies Gayley and 
Young’s Principles and Progress of 
English Poetry. The value of the book 





Little Stories for Little 
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is somewhat impaired by the unwise 
eclecticism which endeavors to adapt 
such publications to as many sorts and 
conditions of students and circumstances 
as possible no matter how incompatible 
their needs may be. But it is interesting 
and commendable by its attempt to 
connect the history and criticism with a 
knowledge of the literature, and to do 
so in particular for poetry. The authors 
are arranged chronologically; each is 
accompanied by a short account of his 
life and a criticism of the poems by which 
l.e is represented, as well as by a brief 
review of the character of his time; 
while every age or period is similarly 
introduced and the entire volume is pre- 
ceded by an essay of a hundred pages on 
the “ Principles of Poetry.” With Pro- 
fessor Gayley’s artistic theory we cannot 
always agree, nor does the manual seem 
by any means so scholarly as one of a 
somewhat similar nature published a year 
or so ago; but it has the great advantage 
of putting a large amount of poetic phe- 
nomena into shape for the student’s use. 
In this connection also, altho detailed 
criticism is impossible, should be com- 
mended in passing, Emerson’s Middle 
English Reader, containing wide and 
linguistically representative selections 
from the middle English dialects ar- 
ranged from the point of view of the 
Midland, together with a grammatical 
sketch, a vocabulary and notes—as also 
another reprint of Cross’s very successful 
Development of the English Novel, the 
best of its kind, no doubt, in the lan- 
guage. In the way of literatures there 
remains to be noticed Trent’s Brief His- 
tory of American Literature. Like his 
larger work, it is marked by some errors 
of perspective and emphasis, by a certain 
indiscriminateness and at the same time 
a curious timidity of judgment, and also 
by a peculiar dryness; but it shows also 
a rather unusual first-hand knowledge 
of the facts and an equally unusual or- 
derliness and lucidity in disposing of 
them. 
SJ 


French 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. By J. R. Effinger. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 30 cents. 
Meithac et Halévy’s L’Eté de ia Saint Martin. 
By V. E. Francois. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 25 cents. 

La Mare au Diable. By George Sand. New York: 
American Book Co. 35 cents. 
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Anecdotes Faciles. 
Heath & Co. 


By O. B. Super. Boston: D. 
25 cents. 


Histoirettes et Poesies. By M. M. Robique. 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 50 cents. 

Choses de Frances. By C. Fontaine. New York: 
Wm. R. Jenkins. 

La Clef DOr. By Jeanne Mairet. New York: 
American Book Co. 35 cents. 

About’s La Mére de la Marquise and La Fille du 
Chanoine. By O. B. Super. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 50 cents. ’ 

La Neuvaine de Colette. By Jeanne Schultz. New 
York. Wm. R. Jenkins. 60 cents. 

Margueritte’s Strasbourg. By Oscar Kuhns. New 
York: H. Holt & Co. 35 cents. 

Standard French Authors. Selections by Othon 
G. Guerlac. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

Chateaubriand’s Atala. By Oscar Kuhns.  Bos- 
ten: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

Voltaire’s Zadig By Irving Babbitt. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents. 

Tales of France. Edited by A. Guyot Cameron. 
New York: American Book Co. $1.00. 

Selections from Zola. By A. Guyot Cameron. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Longer French Poems. . A. Jenkins. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 

Grammaire Francaise. By J. H. Worman and A. 
de Rougemont. New York: American Book 


Co. 1.00. 
Simple Grammaire Francaise. By P. Bercy and G. 
4 Wm, R. Jenkins. 


Castegnier. New York: 
New York: 


snort Bileitinns By Paul Bercy. 
Wm. R. Jenkins. 75 cents. 

Le Livre Francaise. By Josefa Schrakamp. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 

Among the lately issued French text- 
books are to be found a few that have 
already gained favor with secondary 
school teachers, such as Labiche’s and 
Halévy’s plays and George Sand’s de- 
New texts 
are comparatively scarce. Primary stu- 
dents have Anecdotes Faciles for begin- 
ning easy French reading, or Histoirettes 
et Poesies, which, we feel certain, will 
not see the light of a high school class- 
room. Choses de France is a discussion 
of French industries, history and institu- 
tions—perhaps a little too matter of fact. 
Fairy stories are represented by two tales 
of Jeanne Mairet, who holds a strong 
brief for the development of the roman- 
tic in the child-mind. ; 

For advanced reading there are some 
excellent works: About’s two vivacious 
and quaintly humorous narratives. A 
temperamental opposite of About is 
Jeanne Schultz, whose dreamily-reflect- 
ive, melancholy-tinged Neuvaine de 
Colette will draw forth the best powers 
of the teacher. The lack of vocabulary 
in the latter work is to be regarded as a 
defect. Students with a historical tend- 
ency have a sufficiently lively story in 
Strasbourg. The invariable book of se- 
lections is fated this time to be Guerlac’s, 
a most voluminous one, praiseworthy for 
its breadth of choice and its excellent 
variety. 


New 


Boston : 


New 


lightful La Mare au Diable. 
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For the most advanced student there 
are the famous Atala, from the pen of 
the leader of the Romanticists, and 
Zadig, the most perfect conte of the 
eighteenth century, a worthy example of 
classical clearness and simplicity. The 
conte of modern times is represented in 
a series, prefaced by a most scholarly in- 
troduction on the history and significance 
of the conte in France. In the same thor- 
ough and enthusiastic spirit the editor of 
the previous work has performed a simi- 
lar task with Zola, putting together some 
characteristic short stories and selections 
of his larger work—an idea commend- 
able in itself as for the manner of its 
execution and the appreciative discussion 
of Zola’s literary and social ideas. Of 
poetry there is only one volume; a seri- 
ous collection, with an introductory essay 
on French versification, meant for the 
most advanced students of a college 
course. 

The French grammars of this season 
are rather poor in quality, written in 
French—an insuperable difficulty in an 
English classroom. In general they are 
poor in arrangement and do not compare 


in amount, interest of presentation and 
practicability with the good grammars 
of Chardenal or Downer type, not to 
mention such as Frazer and Squair. 
They probably are meant for the private 


teacher’s use. Bercy’s short selections 
contain excellent pieces for translation, 
but lacks a crying necessity, a vocabu- 
lary. Le Livre Frangais appears at dif- 
ferent stages an elementary grammar, 
reader and a dictionary arranged on 
grammatical lines—but a failure in toto. 


a 


German 


Gersticker’s Germelshausen, by Lawrence A. Mc- 
Louth. Sealsfield’s Die Priirie am Jacinto, by 
A. B. Nichols. Meissner’s Aus Deutschen 
Landen, by Josefa Schrakamp. Two German 
Tales, Goethe and Zschokke, by A. B. Nichols. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 35 cents. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Populiire Vor- 
triige, by Hermann von. Helmholtz. 55 cents. 
Storm’s Geschichten aus der Tonne, by Frank 
Vogel. 40 cents. Gerstiicker’s Irrfahrten, by 
F. B. Sturm. Arnold’s Aprilwetter, by Lau- 
rence Fossler. 35 cents. Zschokke’s Das 
Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht, by Charles H. 
Handschin. 35 cents. Mérike’s Mozart auf 
der Reise nach Prag, by William Guild How- 
ard. 35 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

International Modern Language Series. Meyer’s 
Der Schuss von der Kanzel. 35 cents. 
Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher, by Elizabeth 
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Kingsbury. 40 cents. Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea, by Philip Schuyler Allen. 60 cents. 
Practical German Conversation, , Laurence 
Fossler. 60 cents. Zschokke Der Zerbrochene 
Krug, by Herbert Charles Sanborn. 25 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Schiller’s Dreissizjihrige Krieg. Drittes Buch, by 
A. H. Palmer. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


35 cents. 
A Brief German Oourse. By C. F. Kayser and F. 


Monteser. New York: The American Book 


Co. $1.20. 

Karl Heinrich. By Wilhelm Meyer-Férster. New 
York: Newson & Co. 

Meyer’s Das Amulett, edited by C. C. Clascock. 
New York: The American Book Co. 35 cents. 

Bismarck’s Speeches and Letters. By Herman 
Schoenfield. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1.50. 
Kletse Geschichten fiir Anfdinger. By Arnold 
Werner-Spanhoofd. New York: D. Appleton 


&Co. 40 cents. 
Idiomatic Study of German. By Otto Kuphal 


New York: George Gottsberger Peck. 
Deutsche Bildungzusténde. By Karl Biedermann. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 70 cents. 
A German Drill Book. By Francis Kingsley Bali. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


Progress is the keynote of the German 
text-books of this year; fewer grammars, 
a careful selection of texts, some new 
and promising paths opened in the di- 
rection of deeper reading. 

For beginners there are old favorites 
—Aus Deutschen Landen; Geschichten 
aus der Tonnes, an introductory Kleine 
Geschichten fiir Anfanger, with notes 
perhaps too detailed for this stage of 
study. 

The books of Intermediate German 
are most substantial. Among the “ tried 
and true” ones are the charming Ger- 
melshausen and the humorously adven- 
turous Irrfahrten: das Abenteur der 
Neujahrsnacht and that truly Zschok- 
kian tale, Der Zerbrochene Krug. A few 
able works that have found their way on 
the text-book field are two of Meyer, 
“Tacitus of the Novelette,” as he has 
been termed for his powers of concise 
wit. This quality, allied to a certain 
sensitiveness to the gloomy and even the 
grewsome, makes him difficult of appre- 
ciation by the untrained student-mind. 
For opposite reasons Aprilwetter is 
meant only for the student that has 
passed the stage of humor exposition. 
Die Prarie am Jacinto has the advantage 
or disadvantage of placing its story on 
American soil; it is written with a jour- 
nalistic lightness and “ go” that should 
make it popular. A far different book is 
Morike’s Mozart, a semi-biographical 
study: of the musician, containing so 
subfle an analysis of the musico-poetic 
temperament that, to put it hyperbolical- 
ly, it is “ meat for strong men.” 
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Trees Gnawed by Beavers. 
Clothed.” 


The most encouraging sign of the 
raising of the standard is the nature of 
some of the new works. Leaving out of 
this consideration Goethe’s famous pas- 
toral, or Schiller’s history, or the tales 
of Goethe and Zschokke, as so well 
known, we refer particularly to a 


politico-biographic work such as the life 


of Bismarck through his speeches and 
letters, arranged so as to give the scholar 
a coherent idea of his period and his 
work. Again, Helmholtz’s scientific lec- 
tures, developing conceptions difficult in 
themselves, apart from the German. On 
a historical subject there is that most 
excellent work of Biedermann, creating 
for the student’s knowledge of modern 
German life and ideas an eighteenth cen- 
tury background. Such subjects mark 
the advance in the conception of the po- 
tential capacities of the higher student. 
A most interesting drama by Ernst deals 
with the problem of true teaching and 
the true teacher, and is to be used only in 
the highest classes in college. A splen- 
did edition of the prose original of Alt 
Heidelberg, called Karl Heinrich, is also 
of this class. 

Of formal grammatical works there is 
to be noted the usual short-cut-to-idioms- 
through-conversation book, by Kuphal, 
a German Drill Book by Ball that is un- 
necessary in view of the more interesting 
grammars; a new German grammar for 
about the first year, by Kayser and 
Monteser, which makes a favorable im- 
pression through its careful arrange- 


Illustration from 
Copyright, 1905. The Macmillan Co. 
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ment, choice of prose and poetic selec- 
tions and its general tone of accuracy 
and intelligence. Favorable comment 
must also be given to Fossler’s Practical 
German Conversation, for its remarkably 
wideawake method, the subjects for 
conversation being unusually real, the 
effect thoroughly natural, with a pleasing 
and witty personality running through it 


all. 
x 


Spanish and Italian 


Valera’s Hl Comendador Mendoza, by Rudolph 
Schwill. Breton’s Quién Hs Billa? by Samuel 
Garner. Calder6n’s La Vida Bs Suefio, by W. 
W. Comfort. New York: The American Book 
Co. 70 cents each. 

Alarcén’s Novelas Oortas HEscogidas, by Alfred 
Remy. Asensi’s Victoria, by Edgar 8. In- 
graham. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
cents each. 

Valera’s Hl Cautiro De Dofia Mencta. By R. Diez 
de la Cortina. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 
35 cents. 

A Brief Italian Grammar with Eaercises. By 
Hjalmar Edgren. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. $1.50. 


La Vida es Sueno, the most philoso- 
phical of Calderon’s dramas, if not his 
masterpiece, has found an _ excellent 
editor in Prof. W. W. Comfort. Of 
course, this work can only be read with 
pleasure and utility by students who have 
already made considerable progress in 
Spanish. But for such students the 
notes and suggestions are all that is re- 
quired for elucidating grammatical dif- 
ficulties and occasional obscurities. 
Breton’s Quien es ella, edited by Samuel 
Garner, is almost free from the puzzling 
idioms that render a good deal of Span- 
ish literature so troublesome to the for- 
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eigner, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
suitable for class instruction. Still, it is 
not entirely free from them, and much of 
the space in the footnotes devoted to 
mythological and historical names likely 
to be known to the student might have 
been better employed in clearing up an 
occasional obscurity. The introduction 
gives a very full and clear account of the 
development of the Spanish drama, and, 
incidentally, of the literary career of the 
author. Altho Valera is sometimes so 
subtle and analytical that he becomes 
occasionally tiresome, he has no superior 
in the Spanish literature of the nine- 
teenth century. El Comendador Men- 
doza exhibits his incisive satire, gay 
humor and gifts of observation at their 
highest. The notes and vocabulary of 
Professor Schwill give the student all 
the help needed for the comprehension of 
this delightful story. El Cautior de 
Dotia Mencia, by the same author, has 
been edited by R. Diez de la Cortina. 
Alarcon is probably the best short story 
writer that Spain has produced, and the 
Novelas cortas escogidas, edited by Al- 
fred Remy contain the cream of them. 
This edition has a very complete vocabu- 
lary, ample notes and a brief sketch of 
the author’s life. Asensi’s Victoria y 
Otros Cuentos are not noticeable for 
literary quality, but they offer easy and 
sufficiently interesting material for early 
reading, as they are written in a simple 
style and free from involved construc- 
tions. Professor Ingraham supplies 
useful notes and a full vocabulary. 

A_ Brief Italian Grammar, with 
Exercises, by Hjalmar Edgren, presents 
a clear and concise outline of the essential 
features of the language. The exercises 
are sufficiently numerous to enable the 
student to assimilate the grammatical 
principles and to enter on a course of 
intelligent reading afterward. 


s 
Greek and Latin 


Books 1, XXI, XXII. Emory B. Lease. 
New York: University Pub ishing Co. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Charles Sereter Smith. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1.50. 

Greek Prose Composition. By Edward H. Spieker. 
New York: The American Book Co. $1.30. 
Essentials of Latin. By Henry Carr Pearson. 
New York: The American Book Co. 90 

cents. 


A First Latin Writer. By Mather A. Abbott. 
New York: The American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Latin Composition. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


Livy. 
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Latin Ewercise Books. By A. I. New 
rere: University Publishing Co. III., 


Edited by William wy 7 Mc- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 35 


Deley: 


Julius Caesar. 
ugal. 

cents. 

Possibly the appearance of so many 
new’: editions of classical text-books may 
be explained by. the continual advances 
made by the modern science of language 
and the necessity of presenting the most 
recent results of philological research at 
the earliest possible moment. At all 
events the present day student has the 
embarrassment of making his choice, for 
most of them exhibit accurate scholar- 
ship and have some special. distinctive 
qualities of their own. So, while Pro- 
fessor Lease’s Livy has an excellent in- 
troduction, in which the earlier historians 
are discussed and the author’s syntax 
and style treated exhaustively, the fea- 
ture that gives a distinctive flavor to this 
edition is the skill with which the stu- 
dent’s attention is concentrated on those 
peculiarities of style that stamp on the 
prose of Livy its characteristic quality. 
In this way he is almost forced to appre- 
ciate in its entirety the manifold variety 
of the narrative. In editing the first four 
books of Xenophon’s Anabasis Professor 
Forster Smith has had a wide field from 
which to choose a text. He has selected 
the Teubner text revised by Gemoll 
(1899), and the selection was judicious, 
altho he does not always accept Gemoll’s 
emendations. The edition is in every 
way excellent, but the vocabulary is 
especially admirable. Those words which 
a good teacher would like to see fully 
treated are illustrated by copious refer- 
ences and a new light is thrown on the 
meaning of some terms which have been 
neglected by other editors of the Ana- 
basis. For instance, the true distinction 
between iepa and cdéya is expounded, 
and Professor Smith’s protest against 
the common interpretation of -éAry, in 
a much discussed passage in the first 
book, would seem to be based on sound 
judgment. For those students who are 
familiar with the ordinary forms of 
Greek inflection the Greek Prose Com- 
position by Dr. Spieker will be extreme- 
ly valuable. The introductory notes are 
as philosophical as they are clear and 
practical. Take, for instance, the section 
which discusses the differences between 
Greek and English in the use of abstract 
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and concrete terms. A class that makes 
a conscientious study of the exercises fol- 
lowing need not fear to tackle Demos- 
thenes or even Plato. Pearson’s Essen- 
tials of Latin is designed to prepare the 
way for reading Cesar. The material 
for reading seems to be carefully graded 
and there is a constant-comparison be- 
tween Latin and English usage, so the 
book will no doubt attain its purpose. 
As an introduction to Latin composition 
Abbott’s First Latin Writer will be 
found suitable for students who have 
completed their first year. The lesson 
vocabularies and examples appear to 
have been carefully selected, and the 
fundamental rules are set forth simply 
and concisely. D’Ooge’s Latin Compo- 
sition is for more advanced pupils. Part 
I is based on Cesar, Part II and III on 
Cicero. They contain an orderly and 
systematic treatment of the principles of 
Latin syntax, and the whole book is ex- 
cellent both in its general plan and in its 
details. Professor D’Ooge evidently re- 
gards Latin composition, not as an end 
in itself, but as the best means of acquir- 
ing Latin vocabulary and grammar. 
And certainly this is the modern point of 
view. The four Latin Exercise Books by 
A. L. Dotey are a rather novel feature 
in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 
They are based on the first four books of 
Czsar’s Commentaries and can be used 
with any edition. As a guide and help 
to the student in the preparation of his 
lessons we know of nothing that is at all 
so good, and they will aid an energetic 
and intelligent teacher immensely in se- 
curing definite recitations and systematic 
reviews. The “Suggestive Questions 
and Notes” at the top of each chapter, 
besides furnishing a vocabulary, enables 
the student to master the grammatical 
principles of the lesson. 


2 
History 


Medieval and Modern History. By Philip V: 
Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn & bo. x " 7 

The a —— bh  —} of Europe. By 
> M. mot-Buxton. ew York: EB, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.00 each. ™ 

Essentials in English History. By Albert Perry 
Walker. Essentials in American History. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: The Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1.50 each. 

Readings im Enropean History. Vol. 1. B 
James aon Robinson. Bestes : Ginn & 


Co. 50. 
A School History of England. By Harmon B. 


Niver. New York 


: The American Book Co. 
90 cents. 





Moki Indian Girls of Arizona. From Dodge’s Ad- 
vanced Geography. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. 


Famous Men of Rome. Famous Men of Greecc. 
Famous Men of the Middle Ages. By John 
H. Haaren and A. B. Poland. New York: The 
University Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

A —_— Syllabus for Secondary Schools. $1.20 
Ontline of Medieval and Modern European 
History. Outline of English History. Out- 
line of Ancient History. Outline of Ameri- 
can History. By Herbert Darling Foster, et 
al. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 15 cents 


each. 
Favorite Greek Myths. By Lilian 
Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 
A Source Book of Roman History. By Dana 
eg Munro. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
History of the United States. By William C. 
Doub. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
History of the Pacific Northwest. By Joseph 
Schafer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
History and Government of the United States. By 
William Estabrook Chancellor. New York: 
The American Book Co. 30 cents. 
Short Stories from American History. 
. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 
Columbus and Magelian. By Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler. Boston: Ginn & Co. 0 cents. 
Abraham Lincoln. By James Baldwin. 
York: The American Book Co. 60 cents. 
Historical and Biographic Narratives. By Isabel 
R. Wallach. New York: The American Book 
Co. 35 cents. 
Four American Indians. 
and Frances M. Perry. 
ican Book Co. 50 cents. 


In Myers’s Medieval and Modern 
History we have a combination of thor- 
ough and methodical scholarship with 
vivid and picturesque harrative, quali- 
ties not often found in conjunction. The 
book has had a long popularity in the 
schools of the country, but this new edi- 
tion has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. A large amount of 
fresh material has been inserted and im- 
portant recent events find a place in it. 
The Ancient World, by E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton, gives a striking picture of the 


Stoughton 


By Albert 
Boston : 


New 


a Edson L. Whitney 
ew York: The Amer- 
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mind, manners, customs, myths and 
legends of the different ancient nations 
and describes the influence exercised by 
these nations on one another. Hart’s 
Essentials in American History and 
Walker’s Essentials in English History 
are excellent historical expositions, log- 
ical and coherent in arrangement and 
clear in statement. These volumes cover 
a very wide range and have been written 
in the true spirit of independent research. 
Professor Robinson’s Readings in Euro- 
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shed on it by the knowlege of the growth 
and civilization of other European coun- 
tries. It should form an excellent sup- 
plement to Niver’s School History of 
England, from which the student can 
gain an adequate and well proportioned 
conception of England’s growth and of 
the present condition of the British Em- 
pire.- Famous Men of Greece, Famous 
Men of Rome and Famous Men of the 
Middle Ages, three volumes by John H. 
Haaren and A. B. Poland, are based on 


From Dopp’s “ The Place of Industries in Blementary Bduca- 
tion.” University of Chicago Press 


pean History open a direct and con- 


venient road to historical sources. He 
has performed a difficult piece of work 
skilfully and discriminatingly. Such a 
book is sure to render the reader’s appre- 
ciation of the reality of historical per- 
sons and events keener than any second- 
hand record is able to do. In Wilmot- 
Buxton’s Makers of Europe the outlines 
of the main features of Continental 
European history are presented concisely 
but interestingly. It is _ sufficiently 
thorough to show that English history 
assumes a new significance, indeed, can 
be intelligently studied only in the light 


the idea that the study of Greek, Roman 
and modern European history in the 
form of biography, should precede the 
study of detailed American history. The 
biographies are pleasantly written, the 
illustrations are particularly excellent, 
and the books seem altogether adapted 
to the purpose intended. Outlines of 
Ancient History, Medieval and Modern 
European History, American History 
and English History are reprints from 
the History Syllabus for Secondary 
Schools, prepared by a special committee 
of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association. They furnish complete 
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topical epitomes and supply references 
to the best historical works treating of 
different periods as a basis for study. 
These little books ought to stimulate in- 
vestigation, as they enable students to ap- 
propriate the best to be found in a great 
variety of authorities. The History 
Syllabus from which they are taken can- 
not, however, be dispensed with by the 
progressive educator, for, besides the 
surveys of the four fields of his- 
tory to be studied, it contains exhaustive 
general and special introductions, teem- 
ing with practical suggestions of the very 
greatest value as to the methods, aims 
and objects of historical teaching. 
Favorite Greek Myths, by L. S. Hyde, 1s 
written in a simple and picturesque style. 
It has a number of very attractive illus- 
trations. The task of selecting material 
for A Source Book of Roman History, 
limited to some two hundred and fifty 
pages, cannot have been easy. But from 
such a wealth of sources Professor 
Munro seems to have made as satisfac- 
tory a choice as could have been expected 
in the circumstances. In Mace’s School 
History of the United States important 
and typical events are made to stand out 
in vivid relief, and the human and dra- 
matic feelings of the pupil are stimulated 
and held by the fullness and force of the 
descriptions. It is in every respect an 
admirable elementary text-book. A His- 
tory of the United States, by William 
C. Doub, treats the subject of civics with 
great thoroughness and shows its in- 
timate connection with history. The 
plan is well adapted to give the student 
some conception of the real nature of 
government and his relation to it. In 
fact, in the hands of a well-equipped 
educator this volume will render a sep- 
arate study of civics unnecessary. The 
impressive story of civilization building 
in The Pacific Northwest is told by 
Prof. Joseph Schafer with all the vivid- 
ness and force which the interesting, in- 
structive and often heroic incidents he 
has to deal with demand. He shows a 
fine grasp of the relative importance of 
events and has succeeded in proving that 
northwestern history has a remarkable 
and unsuspected unity. The early period 
of its development is treated with great 
fullness and in style that fascinates the 
reader. History and Government of the 
. 
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United States, by W. E. Chancellor, is 
intended for students in the evening 
schools. It is packed full of just the in- 
formation needed by such pupils, espe- 
cially by our foreign-born future citi- 
zens. Short Stories from American 
History, by Albert F. Blaisdell and F. C. 
Ball, presents the picturesque life of our 
forefathers in the form of personal in- 
cidents and anecdotes. They are vivid 
narratives of dramatic events, and their 
human interest will appeal to the young 
reader. As a supplementary reading 
book, Stories from American History, by 
E. H. L. Turpin, will be found valuable 
for elementary classes. Four American 
Indians, by E. L. Whitney and F. M. 
Perry, emphasizes the picturesque as- 
pects of the careers of the most notable 
Indians in our history. It is a sympa- 
thetic and vigorous narrative. The Story 
of Columbus and Magellan, a small vol- 
ume by T. B. Lawlor, in which some of 
the stirring events connected with the 
two greatest deeds in the history of 
geography are successfully depicted. 
While the Abraham Lincoln of G. Bald- 
win does not throw any new light on the 
career of the martyr President, it de- 
scribes well known events pleasantly and 
impressively. The causes and motives 
that produced the Civil War are unfolded 
concisely and lucidly, and the book is 
entirely free from political bias or sec~ 
tional prejudice. 
ed 


Civics 


School Civics. 


N a 
York: Ginn we 


By Frank David Boynton. 
& Co. $1.00. 
Government and the Citizen. By Roscoe Lewis 


Jw. New York: The Macmillan Co. 70 
cen 


8. 
The Government of Ohio. By Wilbur H. Siebert. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


The two books of high school grade 
on civil government in the United States 
are very similar in character and scope, 
and the choice between them must be 
left to the individual teacher. School 
Civics gives more attention to the origin 
and theory of government and the 
growth of political institutions, and 
Government and the Citizen is strongest 
on details of local administration. Both 
authors have the courage to present cur- 
rent political issues, giving briefly but 
fairly the arguments on both sides. 
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Geography and Industries 


The Place of Industries in Elementary Education, 
By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

How We are Clothed. A Geographical Reader. 
Iliy James I'ranklin Chamberlain. New York: 
Tue Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 

Bacursions and Lessons in Home Geography. By 
Charlee A. McMurry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Western States. 
Harold Wellman Fairbanks. 
Heath & Co. 

First Principles of Agriculture. 


Mayne. New York: American Book 
Co. 60 cents. 


Elementary Geography. 75 cents; Advanced Ge- 
ography. $1.20. By Richard Elwood Dodge. 
Chicago: Rand. McNally & Co. 

Geography of New York. By F. R. Smith and 
A C. Perry. New York: American Book Co. 

Students’ Laboratory Manual of Physical Geogra- 
phy. Py Albert Perry Brigham. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


There is nothing in which it is easier 
to arouse the curiosity of children than 
in how things are made, especially in 
processes which they can imitate in a 
primitive way. And the satisfaction of 
this curiosity is of the highest educa- 
tional value, for when properly directed 
it serves ‘as “open sesame” to geog- 
raphy, history and sociology. It is a 
necessary correlative of nature study and 
more useful in providing hooks of at- 
tachment for the unconscious accumula- 
tion of facts throughout life. The theory 
of the study and its practical methods 
as developed under Professor Dewey in 
the University of Chicago are given in 
Miss Dopp’s book on Industries in Ele- 
mentary Education. The effect of the 
movement for the recognition of the edu- 
cational value of industries is shown in 
all the books before us. In How We 


A Geographical Reader. 
Boston: D. 


By E. 8. Goff and 


By 
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Are Clothed will be found simple and 
suggestive talks on the products of the 
cotton field and sheep ranch. Dr. Mc- 
Murry gives us outlines of neighbor- 
hood excursions to factories, farms and 
Governmental buildings in New York, 
Chicas, Denver, Florida, California and 
many other localities, from which the 
true teacher can find how to utilize the 
resources of his own vicinity. Western 
teachers have hard work finding material 
for interesting their pupils in local his- 
tory and geology; so they will welcome 
Fairbanks’s Geographical Reader of the 
Western United States, altho it does not 
possess any literary attractiveness. First 
Principles of Agriculture is an admirable 
elementary text-book, comprehensive, 
simple, practical and teachable. The 
special excellence of Dodge’s Geographies 
lies in their clear maps and numerous 
pictures, which differ from those ordi- 
narily found in text-books in being fresh 
and really illustrative. Where time will 
not allow its use by students, Brigham’s 
Laboratory Manual should be at least in 
the desk of every teacher of physical 
geography for the many admirable exer- 
cises it gives on the interpretation of the 
U. S. Geological Survey Maps and me- 
teorological charts. 
as 


Mathematics 


By Charles A. Mc- 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Special Method in Arithmetic. 


Murry, Ph.D 
70 cents. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Arithmetic, Books 1, 2 and 3. By J. W. A. Young, 
.D., and Lambert L. Jockeen, AM. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 35 cents. 
Arithmetic for Hvening Schools. By William E. 
Chancellor. New York: The American Book 
Co. 30 cents. 


Elementary Algebra. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1.10. 

A First Book of Algebra. BY John W. Hopkins 
and P. H, Underwood. ew York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents 

Grammar School Algebra. By A. W. Potter. New 
York: The American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Ezvercises in Algebra. By Edward R. Robbins and 
Frederick H,. Somerville. New York: The 
American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Examples in Algebra. By Charles M. Clay. 

ork: The Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By P. A. Lam- 
bert and H. A. + eae New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. 
” By Abert Candy, Ph.D. 


New 


Analytical Geometry. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Of this list the first named is most 
noteworthy. It is an effort to promote 
condensation and to make effectual ex- 
cision. The purposes are clearly and 
convincingly stated. The essentials are 
properly chosen. It is a wise attempt 
to avoid the “ little knowledge ” of many 
things—superficial and often useless, 
which many old-time text-books fostered. 
The texts of Professors Young and 
Jackson have some admirable features. 
The theory of recurrence of topics, mak- 
ing each discussion a “ little more so,” is 
used throughout. It has strong advo- 
cates ; it does not seem wise to very many 
experienced and most successful teach- 
ers. There are arguments for placing 
decimals prior to general fractions, but 
it does not appear logical. There is ef- 
fort here and there to tuck in odds and 
ends of information. There are also 
cases where elaborate explanation of sim- 
ple things may lead to confusion rather 
than clearness. Superintendent Chan- 
cellor’s book for evening schools has a 
definite purpose ; meets a present demand 
and does it well. Evening schools, an- 
swering peculiar needs, may well be 
freed from all dead weight. 

Dr. Schultze’s Elementary Algebra is 
a modest and most admirable text. 
There seems no confusion. The se- 
quences throughout are perfect. The 
restraint of the book is especially worthy 
of praise. There are so many texts 
wherein the author seems to cry “ Be- 
hold! there is a lovely Joss just a bit one 
side; let us go burn a prayer. paper 
there!” And they go. Dr. Schultze does 
none of that. It is fully adequate as a 
preparation for college work in algebra. 
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The First Book in Algebra lacks the 
basic elements of a first book. The im- 
pression is as if one were sharpening a 
leadpencil with a table knife. The para- 
graph on the two roots of a quadratic 
(page 215) seems characteristic. The 
putting in on occasion of little nubbins 
of higher nomenclature does not help 
matters for beginners. 

If there must be a Grammar School 
Algebra perhaps Professor Potter’s little 
books meets the need. However, when a 
pupil is ready for algebra why not treat 
him as ready for algebra? The difficulty 
in passing from arithmetic to algebra lies 
in the grasp of the symbols and their 
full meaning. There need be no revival 
in algebra of the “series” of “more 
so”’es, which rioted years ago in other 
school subjects. The two books contair - 
ing algebraic exercises and examples ar> 
both admirable and will be of great serv- 
ice to good teachers. Class exercises in 
algebra should rarely be those of the 
text studied. What the time limits of 
most teachers will not allow these books, 
with the aid of a few hundred blank 
cards, will make easy. 

Why Professors Lambert and Foering 
should open their text-book by an abso- 
lutely useless definition which traverses 
its own terms and has no apparent per- 
tinence thereafter seems a conundrum. 
Throughout the text awkward methods 
seem to be used. The opening of the 
Spherical Trigonometry is_ especially 
confused. 

Professor Candy’s text is excellent for 
those of positive mathematical tastes and 
tendencies. Its discussions are clear, but 
the generalization presupposes more 
mathematical skill than most college 
sophomores have. 


Chemistry and Physics 


out of Inorganic Chemist By Frank Aus- 

tin Gooch and Claude Frederic Walker. New 
York: Tne Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The School Chemistry. By Elroy M. Avery. 

The American Book Co. $1.20. 


New 
By E. 


York: 
College Laboratory Manual of Physics. 
jo a New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 


The Firet Book im Physics. By J. 
PhiJadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


That chemistry is in a transition stage 
from a descriptive science, like botany, to 
a logical and mathematical science like 
physics is clearly shown by Professor 
Gooch’s Inorganic Chemistry. In this 


A. Culler. 
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he has developed the general laws and 
theories of chemistry systematically in 
Part I, and relegated almost all descrip- 
tions of the elements and compounds to 
Part II, which, rather inconveniently for 
the user, is paged separately. This plan 
has some advantages, but many teachers 
will find it awkward, even for college stu- 
dents who have already been over the 
ground in an elementary way. In the 
descriptive portion the theoretical con- 
ceptions are rarely referred to, even 
where they are urgently needed to inter- 
pret the phenomena discussed. There- 
fore unless stimulated by vigorous quiz- 
zing the average student will fail to 
apply in Part II what he learned in Part 
I, and will simply stow away in the 
water-tight compartments of his brain 
two more distinct sciences. But, drop- 
ping this debatable question of arrange- 
ment, this book is a thorough, competent 
and comprehensive work of over 700 
pages. 

Many high school teachers clung to 
Avery’s Chemistry long after it got out 
of date, simply because it was so easy to 
teach. Its popularity was due chiefly 
to its convenient typographical arrange- 
ment, its practical directions for experi- 
ments and its excellent questions and 
problems. We are very much disap- 
pointed that the new edition is not thor- 
oughly rewritten so as to give it the same 
standing among modern text-books that 
it had ten years ago. The tacking on of 
paragraphs about radium and argon is 
not enough to keep pace with the revolu- 
tion which the new theories and concep- 
tions have made in the elementary teach- 
ing of chemistry. 

Hall’s College Manual of Physics con- 
tains the exercises used in the Harvard 
course of one year, including such as tak- 
ing indicator diagrams from a steam en- 
gine, determining the efficiency of a 
dynamo, the thermal conductivity of iron 
and the like. Culler’s First Book is at 
the other end of the educational ladder. 
It gives very plainly worded definitions 
and explanations, accompanied by prac- 
tical questions and simple experiments, 
all within the capacity of grammar grade 
students. But none of it is “ play- 
science ;” it is genuine, practical and cor- 
rect knowledge, so far as it goes, and 
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such as will not have to be unlearned 
later in order to learn more, 


as 
Botany 


Mtemante of peters. ad i 2 rey Boston : 
nn o. 
Eaperiments with Plants. By W. J. V. Osterhout. 


New 


New York: The Macmillan ig * gi 25 
seen | ee nology, By 0. 
B .&. 


W. Caldweil. 
$1.00. 
oo Atkinson. New York: 


William Hamilton Gib- 
elliffe. New York: Dou- 
$1.35. 


olt 
oun “Botany. 
Holt & Co. $2.0 
Our Native Orchids. O8 
son and Helena L. 
bleday, Page & Co. 


There has been no more successful 
text-book and laboratory guide in ele- 
mentary botany than that by Bergen, and 
teachers will welcome the revision of the 
book first published nearly ten years ago. 
In its new form the Elements is unsur- 
passed as a book for a half-year course 
in high school. ‘“ The Foundations of 
Botany,” by the same author, appears to 
be better adapted to a longer course, for 
example, the common five hours per week 
for one school year. 

Osterhout’s Experiments with Plants 
is a guide to simple studies by which 
familiar plants may be made to answer 
the numerous interesting questions con- 
cerning plant life. There are directions 
for many simple experiments concerning 
germination, the work of the various 
plant organs, and the influence of sur- 
roundings. In addition there are chap- 
ters dealing with plants which cause de- 
cay and disease, and the making of new 
kinds of plants. The book on the whole 
will be most valuable for teachers of bot- 
any in high schools; but many of the 
simplest experiments will fit in well with 
nature study for the elementary schools, 
especially so when these studies have an 
agricultural trend. 

Caldwell’s Plant Morphology is a new 
book on the plan of the well-known 
“Handbook of Plant Dissection,” by 
Arthur, Barnes and Coulter, published 
nearly twenty years ago. It is an ex- 
cellent guide for study of plant struc- 
tures in a college course. Atkinson’s 
College Botany is an enlargement of his 
well-known “ Elementary Botany.” The 
book deals with the physiology, structure, 
life history, relations to environment and 
principles of classification of plants. It 
is certainly an excellent text-book for a 
general introductory course in college. 








Our Native Orchids is a guide to the 
identification of about sixty native or- 
chids. It is based upon the unfinished 
notes and drawings by the late William 
,Hamilton Gibson. The keys, descrip- 
tions, illustrations and notes will make 
the volume very useful to amateur bot- 
anists interested in this remarkable group 
of plants. 
Sf 


Physiology and Hygiene 


The Hygiene of the Schoolroom. By William F. 
Barry. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


$1.50. 

Physiology and Bogiene. By r. W. Conn. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

How to Keep Well. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 

Hygienic Physiology. By Walter Moore Coleman. 
New York: T 4 Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

A Health Primer. By Walter Moore Coleman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 35 cents. 
The Physical Culture Life. By H. Irving Han- 

cock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1.25. 

Physiology and Hygiene for Children. By Robert 
and Andrew Eadie. New York: The Univer- 
sity Publishing Co. 45 cents. 

Lippincott’s re, First, Sap oe and ay 
Books. By J Culler. ‘Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott tPA, 30, 50 and 80 cents. 


The eight new text-books of elemen- 
tary physiology listed above are all on 
the general plans of over one hundred 
similar books for public schools now 
offered by American publishers. They 
represent not special advances in the 
teaching of the subject, but rather the 
ways and words which other teachers 
use in presenting the simplest facts in 

the elementary study of the human body. 
Only in matters of quite insignificant de- 
tail is it possible to decide between dozens 
of physiology text-books now in the mar- 
ket, and space here will not allow for 
pointing out the relatively unimportant 
differences in details in these books, 
which have no decidedly new character- 
istics. Barry’s Hygiene of the School- 
room is a practical work for teachers 
and school officials, aiming to give the 
essential knowledge of the means of 
conserving the health of pupils in schools. 
The Physical Culture Life is an inter- 
esting and useful treatise which explains 
the established and essential facts of 
physical culture. It is a very simple and 
yet satisfactory exposition of the facts 
which every liberally educated man and 
woman should know. 
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Nature Study 
Nature stndy. By Frank Overton and Mary W. 
= l. New York: The American Book Co. 40 
Netwre’ Study with Common Things.  &- s 3 
ppd New York: The American Book Co. 


60 cen 
Special Gfethod in Elementary Science. By Charles 


A. McMurry. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
75 cents. 

Nature os Lessons. By Lida B. a New 
Yor he Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 

Nature ‘Teaching, By Francis Watts and William 
Freéman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$1.00. 
How Nature Study Should be Taught. aS ie 
Bigelow. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldridge. 


1.00. 

The Outlook to Nature. By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: The Macmillan bo. $1. 

Moths and Butterflies. B Mary C. Dickerson. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.2 


In the Outlook to Néture Professor 
Bailey returns to the field which his pen 
has so often touched and he again urges 
the importance of contact with nature, a 
sympathetic attitude toward which 

“means greater efficiency, hopefulness 
and repose. “Men keep young by 
knowing nature. They also should keep 
true.” This is the central thought of the 
first chapter, “ The Commonplace,” and 
indeed it is the basis of the entire book. 
The second chapter, “Country and City,” 
contrasts life, simple and complex, and 
takes a most optimistic outlook upon 
country life. “ We need the kind of na- 
tiveness and essentialness that develops 
in the country. We all perceive 
a growing tendency countryward, com- 
ing in response to a universal soul 
hunger that the strenuous and complex 
life does not satisfy.” In the third chap- 
ter, “ School of the Future,” the author 
stands for the educational merit of human 
affairs and industries and especially the 
study of nature. The school of the fu- 
ture will give an intimate and vital touch 
with these essentials. Finally, it is but 
natural that the author should conclude 
with a touch upon the theory of evolu- 
tion, that greatest of scientific generaliza- 
tions which has so profoundly modified 
our attitude toward nature. And here, 
face to face with the problems of science, 
philosophy and theology, the author’s op- 
timistic outlook to nature leads him, 
while ready to believe 
“that the visible universe has taken its pres- 
ent form as the result of physical forces of 
which, in their lesser expressions, we have 
common knowledge,” while accepting even this 
extreme of evolution theories the author’s out- 
look leads him to feel that “we are coming to 
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a religion of joy and activity, full of high spirit- 
uality, of great trust in nature, of hope in man 
and of direct dependence on the Almighty.” 


To such hights of optimism does the 
author’s outlook to nature lead him, and 
with him his reader, who can scarcely 
fail to catch much of the spirit of hope- 
fulness and repose which everywhere 
stands prominent inthis master-stroke 
by an already acknowledged leader in 
our progress natureward. 

Overton and Hill’s Nature Study is 
intended to furnish a year’s work for 
pupils from eight to eleven years of age. 
It consists of thirty-three lesson plans on 
very common objects, and even a teacher 
with no training in nature study ought 
to give a very interesting course of na- 
ture lessons with the guidance of this 
book. The book is no better than several 
similar books, but the materials selected 
may be more available for certain 
schools. Carter’s Nature Study with 
Common Things is a practical guide for 
seventeen lessons with common fruits 
and vegetables, such as are readily ob- 
tainable in the markets. It aims to give 
training in accurate observing. The les- 
sons are one hour each, exclusive of 
drawings and writings which are sug- 
gested. The book is a very practical 
guide for teachers who need very defi- 
nite directions for their nature study 
lessons. McMurry’s Elementary Science 
is a revision of the author’s earlier book 
of the same title, and there are added out- 
lines for the last four grades of the ele- 
mentary school. A large part of the 
book deals with the principles of nature 
study—the title of the book should have 
been “ Nature Study,” instead of the 
loose use of “ Elementary Science,” and 
there is an outline for a course extend- 
ing throughout the eight years of the 
elementary school. The average teacher 
with little special training may get help 
from the outlines and lesson-plans, but 
the discussion of principles will make the 
book most valuable to those who are in- 
terested in the bearings of nature study 
on general education. McMurry’s Na- 
ture Study Lessons is a fuller working 
out of the outlines for primary grades 
given in the book mentioned above. 
Nineteen lessons on common animals in 
which young children are interested and 
ten on plants are given in full for the 
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teacher who must have such help, and 
even those with original ideas for nature 
lessons will probably get useful sugges- 
tions from these plans. Watts and Free- 
man’s Nature Teaching, originally writ- 
ten for use in the West Indies, is a study 
of plants from the standpoint of agricul- 
ture. It has many good suggestions for 
teachers of the agricultural phase of na- 
ture study. 

How Nature Study Should be Taught 
is a series of interesting talks to teachers, 
urging a more general and sympathetic 
teaching concerning nature. The book is 
interesting, suggestive and stimulating to 
a more direct touch with out-of-door life 
in our attempts to teach nature from the 
standpoint of the child. 

Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies is 
an untechnical natural history of the 
common forms of these insects. It will 
identify by means of its photographs 
from life forty common species, in larval, 
pupal or adult stages, and gives a large 
amount of interesting information con- 
cerning the life-histories and relations 
of the insects’ surroundings. It will be 
found a very useful book for the nature 
study library in schools and for private 
ownership by pupils of the upper gram- 
mar and high school grades. 


a 


Books for Teachers 
A History of Education in the United States. By 


Edwin Grant ” New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.0 

A History of Columdte University, ee 1904. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. “ee 

The New York Public School. By “A. Emerson 
Palmer. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Our Schools; Their Administration and Supervi- 
sion. By W. E. Chancellor. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Economy in Education; A Practical Discussion of 
Present-Day Problems of Educational Admin- 
istration. By R. N. Roark. New York: Amer- 


ican Book Co. 
Notes on German Schools. By va H, Winch. 
By “William R. 


ew York: Longmans, Green 

The Trend in Higher Education. 
a Chicago: University of Chicago 

ress. 

The Classics and Modern Training. By Sidney G. 
Ashmore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Educative Process. By William Chandler Bag- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 

How to Tell Stories to Children. By Sara Cone 
100." Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Teachers are so fond of giving advice 
that, not content with giving it all day 
to their pupils, they devote much of their 
spare time to giving it to each other in 
teachers’ meetings, institutes and books. 
The large amount of attention given to 
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the elucidation of theories and the dis- 
cussion of methods is, however, not so 
superfluous as it may appear, for there 
are more amateurs in the teaching pro- 
fession than in any other. We have re- 
viewed during the year a large number 
of books on educational history, theory 
and practice, but in addition to these we 
must call the attention of teachers and 
directors of teaching to a few more of 
the important publications of the year. 

There are, first, a group of books on 
the history of education, prominent 
among which is Professor Dexter’s His- 
tory of Education in the United States, a 
work of truly encyclopedic comprehen- 
siveness, but nevertheless readable. Of 
especial value are the extensive bibli- 
ographies in each chapter by which one 
can follow any subject in which he is 
interested, such as summer schools, the 
elective system, Indian education or cor- 
respondence teaching. It is the best 
single volume reference book on the sub- 
ject for a school library. The one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Columbia University gives 
occasion for a history of the university 
by the heads of its various departments, 
and the centennial of the establishment 
of the New York public schools brings 
out a history of free education in the 
city of New York by the Secretary of 
the Board of Education. A revised edi- 
tion of Painter’s History of &ducation is 
published in the International Educa- 
tional Series. 

A great deal of valuable information 
and useful advice to school superintend- 
ents is given in Chancellor’s Our 
Schools. He tells all the secrets of how 
to get the office, how to manage the 
school board and the teachers, and how 
to keep on the best possible terms with 
the public and the newspapers. It is a 
book of high ideals and much common 
sense. Professor Roark’s book on the 
same subject is of less interest and value. 
Since German Schools from the kinder- 
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garten to the gymnasium are always held 
up to us as models, it is well to know 
what they really are as seen by a compe- 
tent English observer. 

President Harper considers that the 
Trend in Higher Education is toward a 
greater democracy, and argues that edu- 
cation is continuously becoming more 
general, more thorough and more sys- 
tematic: Among the other subjects dis- 
cussed with his customary clearness and 
force in this volume of essays and ad- 
dresses are “ The Business Side of a 
University,” “Theological Education ” 
and “The Situation of the Smali Col- 
lege.” Professor Ashmore’s plea for 
the classics in modern training is well 
considered and presented, but, naturally, 
does not contribute anything very novel 
to the discussion. 

One of the most important books of 
the year on the psychology of education, 
ranking perhaps next to President G. 
Stanley Hall’s great work on “ Adoles- 
cence,” is Bagley’s Educative Process. 
It is a thorough and logical presentation 
of educational theory, based upon the 
best modern psychology and abundantly 
illustrated by examples of right and 
wrong methods in teaching. Professor 
Bagley adopts the Hebartian idea that 
the true aim of education is morality, the 
meaning of which he develops as “ social 
efficiency.” He defines education “ as the 
process by means of which the individual 
acquires experiences that will function in 
rendering more efficient his future ac- 
tion.” And he does not forget his defi- 
nition, as many authors do, but consist- 
ently applies it throughout. It is to be 
hoped that this work will replace the 
trashy “ teachers’ psychologies” some- 
times found in normal schools. 

Story tellers are doubtless born, not 
made, but even one who is born with the 
proper capability will find many sugges- 
tions as to selection and adaptation and 
some good examples in How to Tell 
Stories to Children. 














The Russian and Japanese Peace Envoys 














BARON JUTARO KOMURA 


Both the Japanese Peace Commissioners are 
men of humble birth, who have risen from the 
ranks by their own ability. Baron Jutaro 
Komura has been for three years the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and has, therefore, 
had charge of the difficult diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Russia and other nations preceding 
and during the war. No other Japanese is so 
thoroughly acquainted with the issues involved, 
or with the character of his opponents. He was 
born in the Province of Hiuga, in the south of 
Japan, as far as possible from the birthplace of 
Mr. Takahira. He came to the United States 
at the time of our first World’s Fair, the Cen- 
tennial, and entered Harvard, from which he 
was the first Japanese to take a degree. He was 
the predecessor of Mr. Takahira as Minister at 
Washington, and also served as the representa- 
tive of Japan at St. Petersburg. At the time 
of the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 he was Minister 
to China, and it is probably due largely to his 
skilful. management of affairs that Japan came 
out of this difficult crisis with increased pres- 
tige in the eyes of the world. The war 
which at that time threatened to break out be- 
tween Russia and Japan over the occupation of 
Manchuria was staved off four years. e Jap- 
anese troops which had landed in Korea were 
withdrawn, and Japan improved the respite 
by preparing actively for the inevitable conflict. 
In September, 1901, Komura was made For- 
eign Minister, and in February, 1902, was given 
the rank of Baron. In person he is slight and 
short, even for a Japanese, reserved in speech 
and a deep thinker. 














KOGORO TAKAHIRA 


The Japanese Minister at Washington, Mr. 
Takahira, is, like his colleague, Baron Komura, 
one of the products of the New Japan; both 
were educated at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo and trained for their work by long and 
varied experience in the field of diplomacy. He 
was born in the Province of Iwate, Northern 
Japan, in 1834, and at the age of twenty-two en- 
tered the Foreign Office as student attaché. 
Three years later he was appointed attaché to 
the Japanese Legation at Washington, and in 
1881 became secretary of the legation and then 
chargé d@’affaires. He was then called home and 
given three years’ work in the Foreign Office 
at Tokyo. Next he was sent to Korea as chargé 
d'affaires, and afterward made Consul-General 
at Shanghai. In 1892 he was Consul-General 
in New York. Then he was given European 
experience by serving successively as Minister 
to Holland and Denmark 1893-1894, to Italy 
1894-1895 and to Austria and Switzerland 1896- 
1899. Then after a year in the home office 
he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United States. If 
he is successful in the present treaty negotia- 
tions it is expected that he will be rewarded by 
becoming Ambassador to the United States, the 
first of Japan’s foreign representatives to be 
raised to that rank. He speaks English and 
French fluently, and is a thorough student of 
the classica! Chinese literature and philosophy. 


























BARON ROMAN ROMANOVICH ROSEN 


Neither of the Russian representatives in the 
Peace Conference can be regarded as a true 
Slav, for one of'them is of Dutch descent and 


the other Swedish. In 1617, when Gustavus 
Adolphus crossed Lithuania and threatened 
Moscow, the ancestors of Baron Rosen went 
with him and decided to settle there rather than 
return to their native land. From this family 
have sprung many men who have left their 
mark in Russian history and literature. Baron 
Rosen first showed his diplomatic ability in 
Japan as an attaché of the Russian legation 
under De Struve. Instead of keeping himself 
aloof from the people among whom he was 
placed he learned to speak the language and 
made himself very popular with the Japanese, 
and even with their wives. It was soon after 
the inauguration of the Era of Enlightenment 
and the Japanese were eager to acquire all 
kinds of information as to foreign life and cus- 
toms. The social gifts of the young attaché 
which had got him into trouble as an officer of 
the Imperial Guards in St. Petersburg were 
here of service, and are rumored to have helped 
along the bargain, very disadvantageous to Ja- 
pan, of trading off Sakhalin for some worth- 
less Kuriee Islands. But, however that may 


be, nothing he has done has injured his popu- 
larity in Japan or impaired the confidence which 
the Japanese have in him. On his departure 
from Tokyo four days after the outbreak of the 
war, after a long period of fencing for position 
with Baron Komura, he was the recipient of 
high honors from the Japanese. In 1 894 
he was Consul-General in New York and chargé 
d'affaires at Washington in the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration. He has recently been appointed 
Russian Ambassador to this country as succes- 
sor to Count Cassini. 


COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 


Unlike his colleague, Sergius Witte had no ad- 
vantages of family, wealth or influence to start 
him on the ladder by which he was to climb to 
the highest position attainable by a subject of 
the Czar. He was born in Tiflis, Transcaucasia, 
in 1849, and vas educated at Odessa, where he 
showed especial ability in mathematics and 
physics. He entered Government service as a 
railway clerk, and first attracted attention at the 
age of twenty-seven by his efficiency in bringing 
order out of confusion in the transportation of 
troops and supplies to the front in the Russo- 
Turkish War. For this prompt and competent 
assumption of responsibility he was placed in 
charge of the Russian Southwestern Railway 
and soon afterward called to St. Petersburg, 
where he was made Minister of Commerce and 
later Minister of Finance. He reformed the 
finances, placed the country on a gold basis, 
restored its credit and accumulated a large gold 
reserve. He brought almost all the railroads of 
Russia under State management, and con- 
structed the longest railroad in the world, the 
Trans-Siberian, which connects St. Petersburg 
with Vladivostok. He made liquor selling a 
Government monopoly throughout the Empire, 
thus securing a large revenue and promoting 
temperance. The industrial development of 
Russia is largely due to his encouragement of 
manufactures. If the Government had listened 
to his warnings from St. Petersburg and Baron 
Rosen’s from Tokyo this war would never have 
occurred. He recommended the evacuation of 
Manchuria and an alliance with Japan. But 
the influence of the Grand Dukes was too strong 
for him in this matter, and he was shelved by 
promotion to the position of Imperial Chancel- 
lor, to be called now to the help of Russia when 
the evils he prophesied have come upon her, 





Education in the South and the 
Aristocracy 


[In view of the meetings and conferences of the various bodies interested in. educa- 
tion in the South held recently the foliowing article is most timely. As the writer is 
connected with one of the leading Southern educational institutions, and does not wish 
to lose her position, she naturally does not feel obliged to sign her name.—EpITor. ] 


N connection with the preparations for 
its meeting during the last week of 
1904 the Southern Educational 

Association took occasion to explain 
its existence through the publication 
of an announcement disclaiming any 
unwillingness to co-operate with the 
National Association, but calling atten- 
tion to certain peculiar problems pre- 
sented to educators of the South which 
were justly felt to demand separate con- 
sideration by those best acquainted with 
them. 

Of these problems the negro, the 
“poor white” and the insufficiency of 
the school fund are the ones which 
naturally most attract the attention of 
the citizen in general, and they deserve 
no doubt the large amount of considera- 
tion which they are receiving. The 
Southern teacher, however, especially in 
academic and collegiate grades, recog- 
nizes other features which are also “ pe- 
culiar,” and he finds that he may be 
engaged in the elevation neither of negro 
nor mill-hand, and yet have a sufficient 
number of “ problems ” on hand to keep 
him busy and sore perplexed. A few 
of the South’s educators have rather re- 
cently called attention to some of these 
less conspicuous but still serious ob- 
stacles to the attainment of the best re- 
sults from the school work there, and 
none, perhaps, has touched upon more 
important truths than Prof. Edward 
Mims last year in a portion of his dis- 
cussion of the literary South, and Pro- 
fessor Sledd in an article published in 
THE INDEPENDENT more than three years 
ago. 

When the latter said : “On the threshold 
of every educational reform in the South 
the mover of new things is met by a 
defective public sentiment, supported on 
either hand by ignorance and indiffer- 
ence,” and maintained that this was not 
a new condition, but a survival and natu- 
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ral consequence of the much lauded ante- 
bellum life, he seemed to have reached 
the very heart of the Southern educa- 
tional trouble. I have always felt, how- 
ever, that, while there is no question as 
to the gravity of the situation so far as 
the “ poor white ” is concerned, he failed 
to attribute a sufficient share of responsi- 
bility to the class to which it primarily 
belongs—the upper class. 

The contribution of this portion of 
Southern society to the educational diffi- 
culty is twofold. The contempt for the 
lower white element, in a different form 
perhaps from that of the earlier days, still 
exists, and acts still as a barrier to any 
ambition which that class might have to 
rise. The aristocratic Sdutherner may 
have tasted dire poverty and the drudg- 
ery of daily toil, but he never forgets the 
difference between himself and the man 
who was born to that sort of life. Class 
prejudice, with its old-time ideas con- 
cerning manual labor and wage-earning, 
is so strong that the Southerner possessed 
of ancestry can hardly conceive the de- 
sirability of an educated laboring class. 
While he has not the definite antagonism 
to this which he frequently shows toward 
the education of the negro, while he is 
zealous enough in the matter of chari- 
table aid and mission Sunday schools, he 
is too conscious of the great gulf fixed 
socially between the “ common” people 
and himself seriously to entertain the idea 
of bridging it. In short, he wants his 
poor white brother to go to heaven, nor 
does he wish his departure for a future 
world to be unduly accelerated by a lack 
of the necessaries of life in this, because 
the average Southerner is both religious 
and kind-hearted, but the idea of making 
the “ poor white” a factor in the better- 
ment of this present world has not yet 
strongly appealed to him. 

But a more exasperating characteristic, 
and one which I think the worker on 
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educational lines comes to feel even more 
profoundly, is not the Southern gentle- 
man’s indifference to the education of 
his social inferiors, but his false ideal of 
the education which he wishes for him- 
self and his. 

Education for the show that can be 
made with it—that is in brief the South- 
ern conception of it. Not for the dis- 
cipline given by earnest and systematic 
intellectual labor, not for the pleasure 
which the acquisition of fresh knowledge 
brings, not for the increase of power to 
think logically and live consistently ; but 
something that will make people point 
you out as the possessor of a degree, or 
as the president of a club, or as “ one of 
the prominent literary figures of the 
South.” In such things as these the 
Southerner sees the reward that makes 
going to college worth while. Should 
these distinctions fail to fall to your lot 
it were better to have gone into cotton 
or society. The false quality in the edu- 
cational ideal shows itself in two ways, 
which are, however, intimately related: 
a preference for cheap and showy courses 
of study and a tendency extravagantly 
to overestimate what is in reality very 
ordinary scholarship and thus, from ig- 
norance of the time and labor which 
any approach to great learning involves, 
to insist upon imagining the ordinary 
college graduate endowed with intellec- 
tual attainments which would befit a life- 
time spent in purely studious pursuits, 
and—what is highly embarrassing to the 
aforesaid graduate—of being disap- 
pointed if he fails to know everything. 

While much might be offered by way 
of example and comment in regard to the 
first named obstacle to good work in 
Southern schools, and tho I have put it 
first, I am increasingly of the opinion 
that the second, after all, is the funda- 
mental difficulty, and yet I believe that 
it has not been especially recognized as 
a factor in Southern educational senti- 
ment. If not fundamental, at least it is 
often interesting, not to say amusing. 
The following example may serve as an 
illustration of it: I have an acquaintance, 
a woman of intelligence and of more 
substantial education than most middle- 
aged Southern women (I use the term 
“ middle-aged ” advisedly), who, when I 
first knew her, struck me as having had 
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the most extraordinarily gifted circle of 
friends that it ever fell to the lot of one 
human being to possess. Those who had 
not died had removed to other places, but 
they one and all were described as being 
so pre-eminently skilled in music, litera- 
ture, languages, etc., that I was over- 
whelmed at the thought of the contrast 
which she must find between those earlier 
friends and my insignificant self—until 
I began to hear her talk about me. At 
first I felt some natural gratification at 
discovering myself to be a person of so 
much greater attainment than I had ever 
dreamed, but in time I began to be op- 
pressed by the difficulty of living up to 
the reputation for erudition which she 
was giving me. One day, after having 
enumerated in my presence my various 
scholastic accomplishments, she turned to 
me and added: 

“And you’ve mastered Greek, too, 
haven’t you?” Mastered Greek! Ido 
not profess to have “mastered” the 
study which has been my favorite since 
childhood, and it is not Greek. No doubt 
her use of that particular word was 
partly due to a constitutional tendency to 
express herself in superlatives, but the 
point of the matter lies in the fact that 
it is quite impossible to make her and 
many other equally clever Southern 
women—and men as well—realize two 
things, that even to have studied a sub- 
ject thoroughly in college does not mean 
that you have exhausted all its possibili- 
ties of acquirement and research, and 
that to have studied Greek at all does not 
of necessity imply astonishing mental 
endowment. 

If such incidents were only amusing, or 
matters of temporary embarrassment to 
the person who is conscious of not know- 
ing as much as he is supposed to, they 
would certainly hardly deserve to be dig- 
nified by recital as examples of Southern 
characteristics; but they seem to me to 
typify that habit essentially Southern— 
exaggeration. The universal tendency 
to make Southern skies bluer, Southern 
flowers sweeter, Southern men more 
chivalrous and Southern maids fairer 
than all others may have produced some 
very pretty effects in fiction, but the same 
tendency displaying itself in education 
does not bring about desirable results; 
for people who habitually create an un- 
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real world about themselves, who term 
“ picturesque ” in the Gulf States what 
they would call “ugly” along the Mis- 
souri, are not likely to see things edu- 
cational in their true proportions, and 
are ready both to admire and condemn 
without any true standard for judgment 
in either case, the practical result of 
which is that Southerners generally have 
even more vague ideas than the rest of 
the American people as to what makes 
a teacher capable of teaching their chil- 
dren and as to what things it is best that 
their children should be taught. 

Again, Southern parents seem to at- 
tach far greater importance to the man- 
ners than to the minds of their offspring. 
I am not without a certain admiration 
for good manners myself, but I cannot 
sympathize with the disposition to meet, 
not alone with suspicion, but with the 
most violent criticism, the plan of treat- 
ing young people as responsible beings 
who do not need to be .everlastingly 
watched. Southern taste still inclines to 
an educational system which sends 
pupils out to exercise in squads, with two 
teachers on guard, and supervises their 
private correspondence; and there is 
grave fear that something immoral may 
emanate from the “ new education.” 

In the early years of a now successful 
art school a lady visitor, who was being, 
at her own request, shown through its 
rooms, finally burst into tears and con- 
fessed that it was worse even than she 
had feared. Her daughter, recently ad- 
mitted as a student, had told her that 
she was learning to draw from plaster 
casts of the nude, but she had refused to 
believe it till she beheld with her own 
eyes. 

This, of course, was some years ago, 
and an extreme case. It is true, too, that 
this prejudice exists pre-eminently in the 
case of girls, but it is none the less an 
important feature for that reason; 
whether it be that such an excess of 
prudery expended upon the protection 
of girlish innocence leaves none for the 
boys, or because of some subtle psycho- 
logical law of balance, the forcing of an 
artificial modesty in one sex means corre- 
sponding deterioration of it in the other. 

Of all American mothers the Southern 
one can assure you with the most fervor 
that “much as she wishes an education 
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for her daughter, she values her health 
far more,” and with a view to its con- 
servation, by the advice of the family 
physician, she withdraws her from school 
and sends out cards for her début into 
society. And while fathers and mothers 
of means send their sons to European 
universities, I think they see little in it 
beyond its possibilities in the way of 
future sitting upon platforms at public 
functions. For the foe that seems hard- 
est to vanquish is still the ambition of 
parents to see their children parading 
their laurels, won in whatever field, in the 
social world; and the Southern thirst for 
a little cheap fame is surely no less dead- 
ly a blight upon educational prospects 
than the Northern spirit of “ commercial- 
ism.” 

Is it then unfair to say that at the root 
of these various phases of the educa- 
tional malady is the colossal self-satisfac- 
tion which has grown out of a section’s 
habit of exaggerating the virtues of 
everything that is its own? 

I have recently seen a catalog of a 
very second-rate (if not third) institu- 
tion, in which nearly every professor was 
stated to be the best teacher of his sub- 
ject that the president and trustees had 
ever seen; and I think they were not con- 
sciously lying. There is simply so wide- 
spread a lack of discrimination between 
the superficial and the substantial, and 
Greek, science and the like are names 
suggestive of such vast educational mys- 
teries, that merely to have dabbled in 
them sheds a halo around one, and an 
admiring public is offended neither by the 
absurdity of such claims nor by the taste 
which thus advertises them. 

The South has men and women of 
thorough education and sound judg- 
ment. During the past ten years espe- 
cially, in which the graduates of its better 
institutions have begun to make them- 
selves felt as a strong factor in public 
sentiment, there has been an advance in 
educational work and a raising of its 
grade which only prejudice would ig- 
nore. But until these men and women 
shall have been able to teach their people 
to compare their educational achieve- 
ments honestly with those of other re- 
gions it cannot but be “a belated sec- 
tion.” 
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The Princeton Plan 


THE authoritative account, written for 
THE INDEPENDENT by President Wilson, 
of the educational experiment which be- 
gins at Princeton University this fall 
will be read with deep interest by teach- 
ers and parents because it corrects some 
wrong impressions that have gone forth 
and because it clearly presents the funda- 
mental problem of advanced educational 
methods. 

’ Of three possible ways of dealing with 
the student who has passed beyond the 
secondary school the American college 
has hitherto been the chief exponent of 
one, the English university of a second 
and the Germany university of the third. 

The American college until recently 
has assumed that its business was to dis- 
cipline and to teach, and that this busi- 
ness could best be conducted by the sim- 
ple method of holding recitations and 
examinations. Grammars, texts and 
manuals have been placed in the boy’s 
hands, and these he has been expected to 
memorize and to repeat in recitations, 
themes and examination papers. Educa- 
tion, according to this plan, has consisted 
chiefly in the acquisition of accepted 
knowledge, in the acquisition of habits 
of accuracy and of systematic applica- 
tion. Independent thinking has been 
discouraged, rather than encouraged, 
and there has been little attempt to de- 
velop habits of research. 

An increasing demand for something 
broader and more vital than the college 
drill has been met in American educa- 
tional development by the multiplication 
of great universities, all of which have 
followed rather closely the Johns Hop- 
kins model, which was avowedly bor- 
rowed from Germany. The German 
university has been, until recently, the 
exponent of untrammeled research. It 
has assumed that the university student 
was an adult, already disciplined in 
habits of systematic application and of 
accuracy, and that his chief need was of 
opportunity and appliances, He has, 


therefore, been “ turned loose” to work 
for himself. Lecture courses, seminars 
and laboratories have been freely opened 
to him. The university lecture at its 
best has been, not a summary of knowl- 
edge to be found in the books, but a first 
hand statement, by a professor, himself 
an investigator, of the latest develop- 
ments of method, the latest reshaping of 
problems, and the latest formulation of 
conclusions in his own department; a 
giving out, in short, of things not yet 
available in print. Too often, however, 
especially in America, the university lec- 
ture has in practice been a condensed 
statement of information that the. stu- 
dent might better obtain for himself 
from easily accessible books, and too 
often the student has depended upon his 
imperfect notes of lectures heard, rather 
than upon wide and intelligent. reading, 
and he has come up for his doctorate 
examination with inadequate and super- 
ficial knowledge. 

The English university has long fol- 
lowed a middle course between the 
method of the American college and that 
of the German university. It has as- 
sumed that the college student needs 
something more than a schoolroom drill, 
but that he is not yet ready to take the 
shaping of his intellectual life wholly into 
his own hands and to go forward without 
guidance. The English tutor at his best 
is both a guide and a fellow student. 
Limiting his attention to a rather small 
group of students, each of whom he can 
know intimately, he reads, talks and ad- 
vises with each on a basis of dignified 
but friendly informality. He sees to it 
that the student becomes acquainted 
with a wide range of books pertaining 
to his subject, and that, above all, the 
really important books are not over- 
looked. He makes sure that in this read- 
ing the student fixes his attention upon 
the essential and critical problems. 
These are discussed. The student is en- 
couraged to question, to ask why; in 
short. to think. The aim, in a word, of 
English university training is to create 
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a broad, critical and thorough under- 
standing of the subject studied. 

Each of these educational methods has 
its own characteristic merits. No man is 
thoroughly prepared for the intellectual 
life who has not been to some extent 
subjected to each one. They are, how- 
ever, adapted to different stages of 
mental development. The older Ameri- 
can college drill was perhaps the best de- 
vice ever employed to create those habits 
of application and accuracy which are 
the indispensable foundation of further 
mental progress. Nothing can take the 
place of the true university method as a 
preparation for a career of research. 
But it happens that a large majority of 
American college students to-day have 
by the end of their freshman year, unless 
their time has been inexcusably wasted, 
gotten beyond the stage of possible bene- 
fit from the mere recitation drill, and 
they are not yet ripe for the work of in- 
dependent, unguided research. The exact 
thing that they most need is a year or 
two of intellectual broadening and deep- 
ening. They need, as President Wilson 


admirably puts it, to learn how to master 


not a text-book, but a subject. They 
need to know more about it than they 
can learn from the cramming of a 
manual, but they are not yet ready them- 
selves to broaden or to re-create it by 
their own original research. They need, 
in. a word, to understand it as it stands 
to-day, the product of the creative activ- 
ity of many minds that have worked at 
it hitherto; to understand it in all its 
existing length and breadth and depth; 
to know what each discoverer or scholar 
has contributed to it, and to begin to 
think discriminatingly, critically, upon 
the relative values of the various contri- 
butions. 

This broad and thorough training of 
the comprehending, the discriminating, 
the understanding intelligence, is beyond 
question the immediate need in the 
American higher education to-day, and 
Princeton University has shown a real 
grasp of the situation in establishing its 
preceptorial system. For, as much ex- 
perience has demonstrated, this system 
is the only one that can actually provide 
the kind of training here described. We 


-are confident that Princeton is taking the - 


lead in a movement that is destined to 
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have far-reaching consequences of in- 
estimable value. 


Painless Education 


PRESIDENT HapLey’s article on “ The 
Study of Greek in American Colleges ” 
will probably be disappointing to some 
readers. Educated men in reading an 
article on that subject naturally ex- 
pect to lose their tempers—that is, to 
become unduly elated or irritated, as 
they happen to agree or disagree with 
the writer. But in this case the cus- 
tomary emotional thrill is not likely 
to be excited, for Peace Commissioner 
Hadley sums up the results of the con- 
flict in so calm and impartial a way 
that neither Greek nor Barbarian, even 
of the intolerant type, can find much to 
object to. The battlefield is now so 
cleared of its smoke—smokeless po- 
lemics were not used when it was 
fought—that he is able to give the same 
verdict that historians have always 
given in regard to the wars of history, 
both of sword and pen—that is, that 
the whole affair was a misunderstand- 
ing, that both parties meant well and 
that they both argued from false 
premises to correct conclusions, that 
both won the victory for whatever 
there was of right in the cause for 
which they contended and that both are 
disappointed in the result, which, nev- 
ertheless, is more beneficial to man- 
kind than the ‘complete triumph of 
either would have been. 

The battle has left two or three per- 
manent acquisitions to educational the- 
ory, or, at least, let us hope they are 
permanent. It is no longer held that 
the process of education can be made 
entirely painless, nor, on the other 
hand, that it should be made unneces- 
sarily painful. Educational practice 
has passed through the same stages as 
medical practice; from the extreme al- 
lopathic belief that any study was 
beneficial if it was bitter and taken in 
large doses we went to the extreme 
of homeopathy, that any study taken in 
infinitesimal doses and sugar-coated 
would answer all purposes. Now the 
pendulum seems to be settling from 
its violent vibrations into the common- 
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sense position, that the student should 
take whatever is good for him regard- 
less of palatability. 

When there was so much talk about 
the importance of interesting the stu- 
dent, some teachers, and, what was 
worse, many students, got it into their 
heads that it was the aim to make a 
subject so interesting that its acquisi- 
tion would be easy. This is a very 
different thing from the true idea, which 
is, of course, to make the subject so in- 
teresting that the students shall be 
willing to work hard at it. Under the 
influence of this popular misconcep- 
tion of the duty of the teacher to inter- 
est, the students came to believe that 
they were doing all that could be ex- 
pected of them if they seated them- 
selves before him and showed as much 
good will and receptivity as they would 
give to an after-dinner speaker or a 
vaudeville entertainer. The method of 
educating by amusing does not work 
well in college, and its success is doubt- 
ful in the kindergarten. 

On the other hand, we do not find it 
necessary to introduce hurdles into the 
There are enough 


college race course. 
natural obstructions, if they are not 
dodged, in any subject worth studying 


to develop wind and muscle. If a 
course does seem too smooth, all that 
is necessary is to make the boys run 
harder. 

Fortunately, most of the science 
studies which have in part replaced 
Greek are not snap courses. Students 
who are lazy or pressed for time gen- 
erally cut science in favor of the more 
humane humanities. A _ student, or, 
rather, an attendant at college, whose 
object is to get through easily or to 
get high grades will not, for example, 
take an elective in chemistry or phys- 
ics when for the same amount of time 
and mental exertion he can take two 
or three studies in English. 

Experimental psychology has 
snatched from the hands of the con- 
testants in the late war a favorite 
weapon with both parties, the belief 
in the spreading of special training. 
We now know that acquiring skill in 
estimating lengths of about an inch 
does not help one much in estimating 
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lengths of about a foot, that much prac- 
tice in picking out a certain letter on a 
page of print will not prevent one 
from being very awkward in picking 
out some other, that playing chess does 
not make one a great military strate- 
gist, that the study of geometry does 
not materially improve one’s ability to 
reason logically about other things 
than angles and circles. 

But altho recent investigations have 
shown that there is little ground for 
thinking that specific training can be 
applied even to allied subjects, the case 
for “disciplinary studies ” in the true 
sense has not been weakened by the 
loss of this argument. For we realize 
more than ever before that the two 
most important qualities of the really 
educated man, the habit of industry 
and the power of concentrated thought, 
can be cultivated by the proper teach- 
ing of almost any subject, and that these 
can be utilized in any fields of en- 
deavor, however diverse. 


ee] 
The Pursuit of Land Thieves 


SENATOR MITCHELL deserved to be 
convicted and punished. The official 
record of the case leaves no room for 
doubt as to that. He had full knowledge 
of the statute that forbade him to use his 
influence, for pay, in support of claims 
pending in an Executive Department, and 
he had before him the fate of Senator 
Burton and Representative Driggs, 
which otght to have served as an effect- 
ive warning. 

But he has not yet been connected di- 
rectly with the public land frauds in 
Oregon, as a beneficiary of them (beyond 
the fee paid to his law firm for his plea 
in behalf of certain claims), and it should 
be understood that his offense was sep- 
arated from the body of those frauds. 
We do not see that the consummation 
of those robberies depended upon his re- 
quest for favorable treatment of certain 
claims as to the validity of which there 
was some doubt in the Interior Depart- 
ment. If, however, his intervention was 
really an important part of the thieves’ 
scheme, and if he was to have a share of 
the plunder (beyond the small fee paid 
to his firm), then he deserves greater 
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punishment than six months in jail and 
a fine of $1,000. 

We say this because the public land 
frauds in the United States have been 
the worst offenses of this kind ever 
known. They have been in progress for 
many years, and to make them success- 
ful a large variety of crimes have been 
committed. Those who planned them 
and were enriched by their own dishon- 
esty have exerted a powerful influence in 
politics and upon legislation, to the in- 
jury of the people. 

By a continuous, shameful and unpun- 
ished violation of the laws, enormous 
tracts of land have come into the hands 
of a few men. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that money dishonestly obtained 
from the Government by other kinds of 
wickedness has been used to promote 
land frauds for the further profit of 
scoundrels who thus in time became great 
landed proprietors. A considerable part 


of the stealings of the rascally Star 
Route contractors of twenty-five years 
ago was invested in the fraudulent ac- 
quisition of great areas of public land. 


In all these years none of these rich land 
thieves has been prosecuted to conviction 
and punished. Occasionally there has 
been an indictment, which came to noth- 
ing. Benson, the millionaire who is soon 
to be tried in Washington, was first in- 
dicted nearly twenty years ago, and, in 
all, more than eighty indictments against 
him have been returned by grand juries; 
but until now he has escaped. 

Powerful land thieves have procured 
the appointment of Federal officers of 
their own kind, and have corrupted 
others whose aid they needed. Corrup- 
tion has at times controlled the General 
Land Office at Washington. Some men 
who realized the extent of these frauds, 
who saw the demoralization of public 
opinion in certain States or Territories 
where the thieves had been notably suc- 
cessful, and who knew how great were 
the obstacles which prosecutors must 
encounter, have despairingly declared 
that the stealing could be ended only 
when there should be no more public 
land to be stolen; and they have longed 
for the time to come when the supply 
should be exhausted. 

The conviction of Mr. Mitchell was 
well deserved, but the stealing of the 
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public lands can be prevented only by a 
determined prosecution of the hundreds 
of perjurers who have been indicted, by 
a campaign against the men who em- 
ployed these perjurers, and by an honest 
and vigorous administration of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and the Department 
with which it is connected. We believe 
that this is the kind of administration 
the country will see in the Interior De- 
partment so long as Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock shall remain at the head of it. 
Mr. Hitchcock, now in his seventieth 
year, is a man of courage who believes 
that the laws should be obeyed and that 
those who violate them should suffer for 
it. This interesting attack upon the land 
thieves is his work, but we are not aware 
that he has ever boasted of it. He isa 
quiet man, who never seeks to advertise 
himself. The task which he undertook 
was one of much difficulty, because of 
the political influence of many of the 
beneficiaries of fraud, and also because 
they had agents and friends intrenched 
in official places. Obstacles of this kind 
could not restrain him or change his pur- 
pose. He went on with his work, collect- 
ing evidence that has now served as the 
warrant for hundreds of indictments in 
half a dozen States and Territories. “ It 
has been my determination from the be- 
ginning,” said he in his annual report of 
two years ago, “ that the matter should 
be probed to the bottom, regardless of 
the apparent influential character of some 
of the men involved ; and the inquiry has 
been conducted throughout along these 
lines.” Several things have happened 
since that brief statement of his purpose. 
Among them are the conviction of a 
Senator of the United States and the in- 
dictment of two or three members of the 
House, together with hundreds of other 
men directly interested in the frauds. 
Here is a man who deserves the sup- 
port and the admiration of the people. 
He has made no proclamations, he has 
not boasted, but, as the President would 
say, he “ makes good.” In some respects 
his campaign against the land thieves has 
been a movement of more importance 
than Bristow’s against the thieves in the 
Post Office Department. His views as 
to the obligations*of a public officer ate 
more commendable than those of Acting 
Secretary Loomis, and his achievements 
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as a member of the Cabinet have surely 
been as great as those of Secretary Mor- 
ton were. Several newspapers have ex- 
pressed surprise because the President 
has not given to Mr. Hitchcock and his 
work the support of his approval in some 
public utterance. But they should re- 
member that the conditions may not yet 
have offered an opportunity. We are 
confident that when the time is ripe the 
President’s public appreciation of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s integrity, fidelity and cour- 
age will be so just and emphatic that all 
the Secretary’s friends and admirers will 


be satisfied. 
& 


Killing Dangerous Animals 


In India every year several thousand 
persons are killed by tigers and serpents, 
and the Government is making great ef- 
forts for their extermination, by offering 
rewards and calling for the assistance of 
sportsmen. The animals most dangerous 
to the human race in every country are, 
however, of much smaller size and much 
more difficult to exterminate. We al- 
lude, of course, to flies and mosquitoes, 
which by spreading the germs of disease 
are slaying thousands among us every 
week. Is it not possible to direct against 
these, our real enemies, some of the in- 
eradicated sporting instinct of man? We 
kunt the wolves for killing our lambs, 
the rabbits for girdling our trees, the 
crows for stealing our corn, the hawks 
for catching our chickens; why not get 
the same fun and do more good by hunt- 
ing insects? Instead of chasing the com- 
paratively harmless fox or the still more 
lunocent anise-seed bag, let the red- 
coated hunstman turn against the mos- 
quito as game more worthy of the chase. 
Against such sport not even the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would have a word to say. 

As it is now the defense of the home 
against these most dangerous of wild 
animals is left chiefly to the women, who 
maintain an incessant but irregular and 
ineffective warfare against them, shoo- 
ing them out of the house .with towels, 
poisoning or catching them with paper, 
sweeping them into water pails, hitting 
them with newspaper cudgels or wire 
whips or seizing them by the slow and 
primitive way of thumb and finger. But 
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it is altogether improper to leave this 
task to the women. It is not woman’s 
sphere. We appeal, as all sociologists 
do nowadays, to prehistoric savagery, 
and we find that man is properly the 
huntsman of the family and its defender 
against its foes. Man is the destroyer 
and woman the conservator. These gen- 
eralities are so handy to use in argument 
that it is no wonder they are so popular. 

Is there no spark of chivalry left in 
degenerate man which could be fanned 
into a flame? In every street there is 
an Andromeda, helpless, beauteous and 
innocent, about to fall a victim to a 
dragon more hideous, when seen through 
a microscope, than that which Perseus 
slew. A dragon of monstrous form, with 
a thousand eyes, with six legs and two 
wings and armed with a complete set of 
surgical instruments, including a hypo- 
dermic inoculating syringe loaded with 
disease germs, is no mean antagonist for 
any hero. In the days of old when 
knights were bold the jinns, dragons 
and ogres, which by their magic power 
could become invisible or take the form 
of some small animal, were the most 
dreaded of all. Loki took the shape of 
a horse-fly to stop Brok’s work at the 
forge. A fifty-foot vegetarian dinosaur 
from the Jurassic Period, with case- 
hardened scale armor, could be easily put 
out of commission by a modern ex- 
plosive shell. And even if he were: 
vomiting flames from his mouth, as the 
dragons of a later age are reported to 
have done, a hand grenade charged with 
soda water would put a stop to that with- 
out there being any need to send in a 
fire alarm. Far more dangerous are the 
dragons, large and small, that spread the 
plague, like the one St. George killed: 

“A dreadful dragon, fierce and fell, 

Who. by his poisonous breath each day 

Did many of the city slay.” 


Our American poets, if we have any, 
should sing of the deliverance of Ha- 
vana from the yellow fever. A modern 
Raphael, if there is one, should paint 
Major Ross as a modern St. George 


slaying Anopheles. When we ‘know 
what are our true enemies we will know 
who are our true heroes. Yet this even- 
ing, when some young Siegfried sitting 
upon the porch of the hotel kills a mos- 
quito whose buzzing annoys the summer 
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girl by his side, she thanks him without 
displacing his collar. Neither of them 
realizes that he may have rescued her 
from death as truly as if he had snatched 
her from the path of an automobile. 

If chivalry is not a sufficient motive to 
rouse us for the fight, let us appeal to 
religion. Let us have a revival of the 
religion of Zoroaster, which teaches that 
killing a noxious insect is as meritorious 
as saying a prayer, and that he who 
drains a swamp is as he who builds a 
church. Let us keep our Buddhism for 
the winter and be Zoroastrians all sum- 
mer, swearing relentless warfare on the 
death-dealing diptera. If we could get 
rid of all the flies and mosquitoes the 
world would be freed from its fear of 
cholera, bubonic plague, typhoid, ma- 
larial and yellow fever. 

ed 


The Lesson of the “ Bennington’ 
Disaster 


SECRETARY BONAPARTE has asked for 
a suspension of public expression of opin- 
ion concerning the boiler explosion on 
the United States gunboat “ Benning- 
ton” until after an official investigation 
shall have been held, which he assures 
the country shall whitewash nobody nor 
make any one a scapegoat. Under cir- 
cumstances of sudden and prima-facie 
unaccountable accident, this request, in 
justice, should be heeded. Such circum- 
stances are manifestly not here present. 
On the contrary, this disaster, like several 
other in the Navy which of late years 
have taken place, needs no investigation 
to discover its underlying cause, nor will 
that obvious cause be made any plainer 
by the possible fixing of personal re- 
sponsibility. 
considered Personnel Act of 1899, which 
abolished the corps of skilled engineers 
which the Navy had possessed ever since 
steam became the chief motive power of 
war ships, and substituted young line 
officers of no special training or enlisted 
machinists equally without experience in 
the management of war ship engines. 

The obvious and dangerous possibili- 
ties of that measure were urgently repre- 
sented to Congress. Mr. Park Benjamin 
in these columns again and again showed 
it to be fraught with disaster. He 


Its well-spring is in the ill- 
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pointed out that the calling of the me- 
chanical engineer is wholly distinct from 
that of the seaman—that the duties of 
sea officer and sea engineer were never 
combined, and that 


“There is not a single steamship line in the 
world, much less a navy, where such amalga- 
mation has ever taken place, or where there 
is even a probability that it will take place. 
The navigating and engineer forces of all mod- 
ern steamships are always kept separate.” 


It was further shown that so far from 
despecializing naval engineers, the in- 
creasing complexity of propelling ma- 
chinery of our war vessels more than 
ever demanded specially skilled men. 
“So urgent,” it was said, “have we 
deemed this necessity in the past that we 
have not trusted the engines of our war 
ships to the same class of men to whom 
we trust our locomotives and the engines 
which drive our factories, but insisted 
that the naval engineer should be not 
merely a skilled mechanic, but an officer 
highly educated in both theory and prac- 
tice of steam engineering.” It waspointed 
out that a line officer was already re- 
quired to be “a sailor, a gunner, an in- 
ternational lawyer,a diplomat,a chemist ” 
(and since this was written in 1898 he 
has been called upon to run railroads and 
manage custom houses), and that if in 
addition there was to be demanded of 
him the acquirements of a professional 
naval engineer, the results “if not dan- 
gerous and impracticable,” would be “ at 
least far from calculated to secure us the 
best talent.” 

The measure, despite all that could 
be said, was “ jammed through” Con- 
gress, and the most complex mechan- 
isms ever embodied by man in single 
structures were deliberately put into the 
hands of people unskilled in their man- 
agement. In plain English, the motive 
power of our war ships, on which their 
efficiency and our national safety de- 
pends, was deliberately intrusted to tyros 
and boys. 

Hardly had this precious law been en- 
acted when its principal advocate, Rear- 
Admiral Melville, Chief Engineer of the 
Navy, virtually repudiated it and ex- 
pressed grave apprehension as to its re- 
sults. Nor has he since ceased to point 
out in his candid and vigorous way— 
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despite attempts to muzzle him, in which 
hints of a court martial have not been 
wanting—the dangers involved. There 
has been one long record of smashed ma- 
chinery, ships laid up for repairs and 
disabled torpedo boats. He has not 
hesitated to attribute this to nothing but 
ignorant and careless handling. No other 
navy, no steamship line has followed our 
experiment. It is a miserable failure; 
so confessed, in fact, by the present pro- 
posal on the part of the Navy Depart- 
ment that officers shall be segregated for 
special engineering training—an effort 
quietly to reorganize the old engineer 
corps. 

We have now afloat a dozen battle 
ships and half a dozen armored cruisers 
costing from three to seven million dol- 
lars each, also some twenty protected 
cruisers and monitors of the second rate 
and fifty smaller cruisers, also gun boats, 
torpedo boats, auxiliaries, etc. ; in brief, a 
world-power navy. For sea duty on 
these we have now left of the old edu- 
cated engineers just sixty-three men. 
Saving these, the engine rooms are filled 
with mechanics taken from the shops 
and benches ashore and young graduates 
from Annapolis—not one of them trained 
as a naval engineer. And every ship of 
which they are in control of the machin- 
ery is in peril all the time. 

An “investigation” may prove the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering to have 
been negligent or ignorant; or this or 
that youth in charge of the boilers to 
have been destitute of experience beyond 
his years or which he never had oppor- 
tunity to acquire; or that the “ Benning- 
ton’s”’ boilers were not thought to be as 
bad as they were. And this done the 
public, which pays the bill, and especially 
that section of it which is weeping over 
the graves at San Diego, will no doubt 
be told that all is satisfactorily explained. 

There is but one explanation—official 
incompetence—the legitimate plainly 
foreseen result of the project invented 
by “ Fighting Bob ” Evans, promoted hy 
the late Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
as the solution of a thirty-five-year-old 
problem “right here and now,” advo- 
cated in the North American Review 
by the Hon. George N. Foss and asso- 
ciates, and created by Congress deliber- 
ately sinning against the light. 
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For the precipitancy, for the ignor- 
ance, for the stolid refusal to heed not 
merely the strictures of the opponents of 
the scheme but the repeated and solemn 
warnings of its former ablest advocate 
and supporter—for the present awful 
and disgraceful disaster and its impend- 
ing successors, it needs no investigation 
now to see where the responsibility be- 
longs. 

as 


Things are never settled 
until they are settled right. 
Now comes Gen. Samuel Pearson, late 
of the Boer Army, who has just returned 
from Venezuela, with a most significant 
letter about the Loomis scandal in the 
Evening Post. Says the General: 


* Callicere ”’ 


“It appears to me that Mr. Bowen’s chief 
offense, and that for which he was dismissed 
from the Department of State, was for talking 
to newspaper men on a subject which was and 
is of great notoriety in Caracas.” 


That being the case, he asks if “ the re- 
lationship existing between Mr. Loomis 
and the newspaper press is not equally 
censurable.” He, therefore, turns to 
page 127 of the official “ Blue Book ” of 
the Loomis inquiry and makes the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from the 
Caracas agent to the President of the 
Asphalt Trust: 


“ CaRACAS, VENEZUELA, March 24th, 1gor. 

“Dear Sir.—Callicere sends by this steam- 
er his check for $6,000 drawn upon the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. Will you kindly 
deposit this sum to his credit? 

“ Callicere is anxious that the newspaper part 
of the campaign be carried out. He suggests 
the employment of W. E. Curtis as a special 
correspondent. The Associated Press has in- 
structed Jaurett, its correspondent here, to send 
nothing unfavorable to Warner & Quinlan, 
and intimates that he has been very prejudiced. 
Curtis is an exceedingly good man to state 
facts to the Associated Press, and as he is an 
authority on Venezuela, anything that he may 
print will have weight. Very respectfully yours, 

“(Signed) Henry WILLARD BEAN. 
“To Gen. Francis V. Greene, No. 11 Broad- 
way, New York City.” 


Who was this “ Callicere,” who expresses 
great anxiety that the “ newspaper part 
of the campaign be carried out?” On 
page 149 of the same “ Blue Book ” Mr. 
Clyde Brown testifies that “ Callicere ” 
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was the code name for Mr. Loomis. 
Of a surety it was desirable to conceal 
the name of Loomis, says General Pear- 
son, because 

“he was entrusted by the United States with 
delicate negotiations (when not engaged in 
personal enterprises, claims, contracts, conces- 
sions and the like). It would have been awk- 
ward to have it appear that all the time this 
was goinz on he was also anxious to have ‘the 
newspaper part of the campaign carried out.’ 
There were two American companies contest- 
ing for the asphalt lake at the time, and the 
representative of the Associated Press had 
been instructed to send nothing unfavorable 
to the Warner & Quinlan interests. Under 
such conditions the impropriety of Mr. Loomis 
in stimulating ‘a newspaper campaign’ through 
the other company and naming the campaigner 
is obvious.” 


We are glad, as we said last week, that 
the “ Blue Book” of this departmental 
inquiry has been ordered by the Presi- 
dent sent to every member of Congress. 
Tho incomplete and one-sided there is 
plenty in it to interest those searching for 
the truth, whether it be the conduct of 
Mr. Loomis while Minister to Venezuela 
or the relationship of the Asphalt Trust 
to the United States Government. But 
the reasons why Mr. Loomis retains his 
influence with the administration be- 
comes more mysterious every day. Yet 
we cannot believe that the Evening Post 
is well informed when it says “ It is said 
that the President has peculiar and pri- 
vate reasons for standing by Leomis.” 


Js 


Congress and the Presi- 
dent ought to be im- 
pressed by the character 
of the recent convention in Porto Rico, 
as well as by the propositions or demands 
of the memorial which it adopted. It 
was a_serious and dignified assembly, 
representing both political parties, com- 
posed of delegates from 65 of the 66 
municipalities, and disturbed by no par- 
tisan political demonstration whatever. 
Complaining that the island is now gov- 
erned absolutely by an Executive Council 
whose members are appointed at Wash- 
ington by Mr. Roosevelt, and who come 
to Porto Rico with no knowledge of the 
people and their needs, the Convention 
asks that this Executive Council be dis- 


Porto Ricans for 
Home Rule 
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placed by an elected Senate of fourteen 
members, and that the heads of executive 
departments (who now constitute the 
Executive Council) shall be appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the 
proposed Senate. The desire of the 
Porto Ricans for a larger measure of 
self government (their present measure 
being practically nothing) is natural and 
commendable. It should be met by sub- 
stantial changes in the direction of such 
home rule as our Territories enjoy, altho 
it may not be wise to go as far, in one 
step, as the memorialists desire. It may 
have been expedient and for the best in- 
terests of the islanders, seven years ago, 
to begin with such a Government as now 
exists, but that Government should not 
have been permitted to remain for seven 
years without modification. The truth is 
that we have neglected the island and its 
people, continuing the imposition upon 
them of a Government which has em- 
phasized this neglect by its disregard of 
insular aspirations and needs. To this, 
and to our absurd and exasperating de- 
nial of citizenship to Porto Ricans, have 
been due the anti-American feeling which 
is now noticeable on the island, and the 
failure of Americans to invest capital 
there for the development of local in- 
dustries. Congress should take up this 
memorial next winter with a feeling of 
friendship and respect for those who 
signed it, and should speedily make sub- 
stantial concessions in the direction of 


home rule. 
& 


During the fiscal 
year ending with 
June last, 1,027,421 
immigrants entered the United States. 
This far exceeds the number entering 
in any previous year, the largest num- 
ber heretofore having béen 857,046, in 
1903. When comparisons with the rec- 
ord for 1904 are made, the following 
changes are seen: Austria-Hungary. 
rising from 177,156 to 275,693, stands 
at the head, displacing Italy, which ad- 
vances from 193,296 to 221,479; the 
Russian Empire shows an_ increase 
from 145,141 to 184,897; England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales are fourth in the 
list, with an increase from 87,590 to 137,- 
057; from Norway, Sweden and Den- 


More Than a 
Million Immigrants 
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mark, 60,625 came, against 60,096 in 
1904; Germany’s number has fallen 
from 46,380 to 40,576. From China, 
3,057 came in 1905, and 4,309 in the 
preceding year; the number entering 
from Japan fell from 14,264 to 10,332. 
As the total in 1904 was 812,870, the 
increase exceeded 26 per cent. Since 
1820 we have received 22,932,905 immi- 
grants. At the head of the list stand 
the following countries: England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, 7,286,357; Germany, 
5,187,094; Italy, 2,000,252; Austria- 
Hungary (all since 1861), 1,971,431; 
Scandinavia, 1,730,722; Russia, 1,452,- 
629. No other country has contributed 
more than 450,000 to our population. 
There is no lack of those who see great 
dangers in this vast stream of people 
ever flowing to our shores. We are glad, 
however, that THE INDEPENDENT has 
consistently welcomed them, and recog- 
nized that they have benefited us as 
much as we have them. 


ed 


There was a considerable 
increase in the number of 
casualties on the Fourth, 
this year, but a reduction of the percent- 
age of fatal cases. This was due to regu- 
lations in many cities designed to prevent 
the use of toy pistols and blank car- 
tridges. Enforcement of such regula- 
tions in Pittsburgh, for example, appears 
to have prevented any deaths from 
lockjaw, altho there were nearly a score 
of deaths from this cause there after last 
year’s Fourth. 


Casualties on 
the Fourth 
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If the slopes of Mt. Wash- 
ington were in danger of 
being shorn of their forests, 
the people and the State of New Hamp- 
shire could well afford to protect them 
by purchasing the entire tract for a 
reservation. We do not understand that 
the recent sale of 70,000 acres on those 
slopes will hasten the removal of the 
trees, or that the establishment of a 
reservation has been made more difficult 
by this transfer of property. There 
should be a national Forest Reserve in the 
White Mountains. New Hampshire will 
not make one there, nor can it reasonably 


The White 
Mountains 
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be expected that other States whose 
water courses are affected by the condi- 
tion of those mountains will take any 
measures to guard their interest in them. 


& 


“There are no true historic 
parallels,” said Lord Acton. 
This may be chalked upon 
the blackboard beside the old saying, 
“ History repeats itself,” and both can- 
celed, leaving us free to make such com- 
parisons as we choose between similar 
events. The attempted dispersal of the 
Zemstvo Congress at Moscow by Gen- 
eral Trepov is strikingly analogous to 
the scene enacted in Versailles in 1789, 
when Mirabeau made his famous retort: 
“ Go and tell those who sent you that we 
are here by the will of the people and 
nothing but the power of bayonets shall 
drive us hence.” Last week, when five 
police officers entered the palace of 
Prince Dolgorukov to disperse the meet- 
ing of the delegates of the zemstvos, 
which had been authorized by the Czar 
before his last reactionary relapse, the 
Prince called the members to order with 
the words: “ The policemen are only do- 
ing their duty. Let us do ours and 
proceed to business without wasting any 
time.” And when the Chief. of Police 
began to take down the names of the 
delegates in order to make out warrants 
for their arrest, the members called out 
to him: “ Write down the whole of Rus- 
sia.” But a witty retort does not make 
a revolution. Count Mirabeau’s remark 
is historic because it was true that the 
Third Estate was there by the will of the 
people. Whether the whole of Russia 
is with the zemstvoists.in their struggle 
for a representative government is a 
question for the future to decide. 


a 


The method adopted by the 
Catholic Bishop Ludden, of 
Syracuse, for checking the 
desecration of Sunday by refusing to al- 
low “the honor of Christian burial to 
those who die by accident on the Lord’s 
Day, having culpably violated its duties 
and obligations,” is reported to have re- 
ceived the approval of Andrew D. 
White, formerly President of Cornell 


A Russian 
Mirabeau 


Maimed 
Rites 
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and Ambassador to Germany. If Dr. 
White will read a book entitled “The 
Warfare of Science with Theology * he 
will find in it much interesting informa- 
tion on the use of such ecclesiastical 
penalties in the Middle Ages. There are 
other great evils that might be attacked 
in the same way. For example, we un- 
derstand that the taking of interest for 
the loan of money is frightfully preva- 
lent at the present time, and in accord- 
ance with the injunction of Pope 
Gregory X persons doing this ought to 
be denied Christian burial. And will it be 
long before some zealous ecclesiastic ad- 
vocates the revival of the old English 
custom of burying a suicide at the cross- 
roads with a stake driven through his 
body? There are, however, certain 
practical difficulties involved in posthu- 
mous punishments. They do not reach 
the right people. Only a small propor- 
tion of the people who go on Sunday 
excursions get killed. The old belief in 
an unusually high rate of fatalities on 
such occasions is not supported by statis- 
tics. Those who were struck by light- 
ning last Sunday at Coney Island, were 
they sinners above all others? The man 
who goes fishing on Sunday and gets 
drowned does not need any additional 
penalty, and some good Christian can 
probably be found who will say a prayer 
over his grave if the Bishop of Syracuse 
will not. But something ought to be 
done to the man who comes home with 
a big string of fish and boasts of a good 


time. 
& 


Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of 
this city, gives us the fol- 
lowing bit of personal ex- 
perience at a New York church: 

Last summer a minister of wide reputation 
was preaching at one of the prominent 
churches in New York City and, as my regular 
place of worship was closed, I naturally went 
to this church. I was ordered about by the 
ushers from one part of the house to another 
and made to feel that it was a special favor 
on their part to permit me to occupy a seat, 
altho there was plenty of room and most of 
the pew-holders were out of the city. The 
same experience was repeated for three Sun- 
days, after which I went no more. 

Recently I attended the same church again, 
with my wife, to hear the pastor, whom I 


Ushers and 
Strangers 
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greatly admire. To avoid unpleasant waiting 
at the door we purposely went a little late 
and were very promptly shown by the usher 
into a vacant pew near the door. About two 
minutes later another usher came and requested 
us to vacate the pew as the owner wished 
it, and we would be shown into some other 
seat. A lady, who was the only occupant of a 
pew immediately forward of us, said that we 
could sit with her, and, crowding past her, we 
found seats for the service. No apology was 
offered for the discourtesy shown us by the 
ushers or by the people who claimed and 
occupied the pew. In fact, there was a busi- 
ness air about the whole transaction that 
seemed to imply that it was the regular and 
proper treatment of strangers who had been 
given a seat by an usher. 

There has been much discussion of late as 
to how the churches are to reach the non- 
churched masses. Special evangelistic serv- 
ices have been held and earnest, but not very 
successful, efforts have been made to reach 
the unconverted. Suppose one of these non- 
church goers had been in my place on this 
recent Sunday morning; what would be his 
chance of repeating his visit to this church? 
Or suppose this church desires to increase 
its membership and attendance? Where are 
the accessions to be secured if not from those 
who first come as strangers?: In a club no 
one has any rights except members and guests 
who are specially introduced by a member; is 
there not danger that some of our Christian 
churches are unconsciously working toward 
the same code of ethics? 


Js 


It is to be hoped that the case of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell in the Methodist School 
of Theology in Boston will be settled 
somewhat more satisfactorily than that 
of the distinguished English Methodist, 


Prof. J. Agar Beet. Five years ago, at 
the request of his friend Hugh Price 
Hughes, he withdrew from publication 
his book “ Last Things,” which argued 
against the doctrine of eternal sin. He 
did this for the sake of peace, at the time 
when the British Methodists were pre- 
paring for their Century Fund. But still 
he finds objection made to his views, and 
that he may be at liberty to republish his 
book he resigns his professorship at 
Richmond College.. The paper of which 
Hugh Price Hughes was editor seems 
content and reminds him that professors 
are not appointed to discover truth, but 
to teach what the Church believes. 





Insurance 


Morton Elected President 
of the Equitable 


At a regular meeting of the directors 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, on the 26th ult., Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton was elected President of the So- 
ciety, to succeed Mr. James W. Alex- 
ander, whose resignation was accepted 
some weeks ago. At a subsequent 
meeting the office of Chairman of the 
Board, which Mr. Morton had held, 
was abolished. Judge William A. Day 
was elected Comptroller, to succeed 
Thomas D. Jordan. It was shown by 
Mr. Morton that the curtailment of ex- 
penses already accomplished repre- 
sented an annual saving of $500,000. 
The Board practically decided that 
hereafter no director should participate 
in any syndicate underwriting or simi- 
lar transaction involving the Society’s 
funds. Upon the report of a special 
committee several pensions have been 
discontinued and others have been re- 
duced. A statement of the Society’s 
business for the last six months showed 
an increase of $7,296,000 in assets. 
Policies issued during the six months 
were less by $15,422,000, or about 9 
per cent., than those issued in the cor- 
responding six months of 1904. 

In our recent comments upon the 
condition and management of the So- 
ciety we have expressed the opinion 
that the selection of Mr. Morton for 
the office of Chairman of the Board 
was not one of ideal excellence. It has 
seemed to us that the Society ought to 
be mutualized completely, and that not 
only stock control, but also control by 
what are called Wall Street influences, 
should be eliminated. Mr. Morton has 
now, however, been made President by 
the action of a Board largely composed 
of new members who were chosen in 
accord with the new policy. It is but 
just to say that the acts of his admin- 
istration, during his term of service as 
Chairman, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge, have been in the inter- 
est of such reform as the policy hold- 
ers desire. He has reduced excessive 
salaries, terminated pensions that were 
unwarranted, caused the removal of 


Mr. 


officers whose continued connection 
with the Society would have been in- 
jurious to its interests, and provided 
for a thorough examination of the So- 
ciety’s finances by disinterested ex- 
perts. This is a good beginning, and 
it may fairly be regarded as indicating 
the policy which Mr. Morton, as Presi- 
dent, intends to pursue. We shall take 
pleasure in recognizing hereafter the 
further evidence of his determination to 
institute reforms and to conduct the 
affairs of this great company for the 
best interests of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have relied upon it for so 
many years. 
a 

IN commenting upon the semiannual 
statement of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany two weeks ago we made an un- 
fortunate error which caused the increase 
in surplus to appear $1,000,000 too small. 
The actual gain in surplus for the year 
ending July Ist, 1905, was $1,689,169.14. 

...-At the last regular meeting of the 
directors of the American Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia Mr. John H. 
Packard, Jr., was elected President, to 
succeed the late T. H. Montgomery, and 
Mr. Waite Bliven was elected Secretary. 
Mr. Packard has been filling the position 
of Vice-President and Secretary till his 
present advancement. He is eminently 
qualified for his present position bya long 
and practical experience in all phases of 
insurance business. After his course at 
the University of Pennsylvania he en- 
tered the fire insurance office of Thomas 
C. Foster in 1895. Later he made con- 
nection with the American Fire Insur- 
ance Company, becoming City Surveyor. 
He was elected Assistant Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in 1897 and in 1902 he was elected 
Vice-President and Secretary of the 
American Fire Insurance Company. Mr. 
Packard comes of one of the old Phila- 
delphia families and is a member of the 
leading social clubs of that city. Mr. 
Bliven is called from Chicago, where he 
was one of the company’s most valuable 
and active field men. The statement of 
the American Fire Insurance Company 
shows a cash capital on hand of $500,- 
000, total assets of $2,838,795.80, and 
surplus over all liabilities $222,677.40. 
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Financial 


Steel Corporation’s Quarter 


THE report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the quarter ending with 
June shows net earnings of $30,305,116, 
against $23,025,896 for the quarter imme- 
diately preceding, and $19,490,725 for 
the corresponding quarter in 1904. Un- 
filled orders on hand, however, have 
declined to 4,829,655 tons on June 3oth, 
from 5,597,560 on March 31st. Evidence 
of a prudent policy with respect to de- 
preciation, replacements, etc., excites 
favorable comment. The quarter’s 
charge for depreciation and reserve was 
$5,009,563, against a little more than 
$3,000,000 in last year’s corresponding 
quarter. For special improvement and 
replacement $1,000,000 was assigned, and 
$2,500,000 was set aside for contem- 
plated appropriations and expenditures. 
For the purchase of additional property 
$5,000,000 was deducted from the net. 
After the payment of interest and of 
dividends on the preferred stock, $3,070,- 
681 was carried to the surplus account. 


a 


Increasing Bank Circulation 


SECRETARY SHAW gives notice that on 
and after August Ist the Philippine land 
purchase bonds, Philippine one-year cer- 
tificates, Philippine public works and im- 
provement bonds, and the Manila sewer 
and water works bonds, in all amounting 
tu$13,500,000, will be accepted as security 
for existing deposits of public money in 
national banks in substitution for United 
States bonds now held as security for 
such deposits, “on condition that the 
Government bonds thus released be im- 
mediately used as a basis for additional 
note circulation.” His admitted pur- 
pose is to stimulate an increase of cir- 
culation preparatory to the crop-moving 
period. If recently published reports are 
trustworthy there will be no large de- 
mand upon the East in the coming 
autumn for money to move the crops. 
It is asserted that the West was never 
before so well provided with the funds 
required for this movement. 


wd 


THe MIDDLESEX BANKING CoMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn., of which Robert 
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N. Jackson is President, will pay upon 
presentation, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, the debentures maturing in Octo- 
ber, November and December. 
....Vice-President Whyte, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, says this 
year’s wheat crop in the Canadian North- 
west will be 100,000,000 bushels, against 
55,000,000 last year. Conservative esti- 
riates do not fall below 80,000,000. 


....The New York Central has added 
to its large holdings of trolley roads in 
the State of New York by acquiring con- 
trol of the Rochester & Eastern Com- 
pany, whose lines extend from Rochester 
to Geneva, by way of Canandaigua. 


....An American shoe store in Frank- 
fort, Germany, is doing a large and in- 
creasing business. Similar stores have 
been established by the same firm in 
three other German cities, and the do- 
mestic manufacturers are calling for 
higher tariff duties on imported shoes. 


....Bank Superintendent Kilburn re- 
ports that deposits in the savings banks 
of New York on June 30th amounted to 
$1,252,928,299, and that the number of 
openaccounts was 2,513,570. The increase 
of deposits during the year, $85,836,855, 
was unprecedented, the largest previ- 
ous increase having been $71,336,282, in 
1899. 
...-Lloyd’s Register, recently pub- 
lished, shows that the world’s ship ton- 
nage has increased from 34,789,189, in 
1904, to 36,000,893 in 1905. Those 
countries which have more than 1,000,- 
000 tons (steam and sail) are as follows: 
Great Britain, 17,009,720; United States, 
3,996,479 ; Germany, 3,564,798 ; Norway, 
1,776,218; France, 1,728,038; Italy, 
1,189,066. Many steamships under the 
British flag, however, are owned by 
Americans. 

....Dividends announced: 


Southern Pac. Co., interest (various bonds), 
payable August st. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’way, Pre- 
ferred, $3.50 per share, payable October 1oth. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’way, 
aaa $3-50 per share, payable October 
roth. 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R’way, Common, 3 
per cent., payable August 15th. 

uff., Roch. & Pittsburg R’way, Preferred, 3 

per cent., payable August 15th. 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 


ways a means of Protection against - 


Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








On the Tongue 
or 
_ . ~~, “ey 


Chocolates 
, ami Confections. 


For sale where the best ts sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842. 





| OCHOOL 


TELESCOPE 


WITH LATESTL-“IMPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 
59 Fifth Aveaue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York, Philadelphia. 
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A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


he: We, 


earline washes silks pertectly 





DIXEY—On July 26, at Seoul, Korea, Arthur Sturgis Dixey, in his 
—_ year, only son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard C, Dixey, of Boston, 
Mass. 





READING NOTICES 


THE BATH, ITS PLEASURES AND BENEFITS, 

The earliest bathing doubtless took place either in 
river, lake or sea. Men soon learned, however, to en- 
joy bathing in their own houses. The bath was in 
high favor among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Among the Orientals the bath is given a place as a 
religious ceremonial. Coming rapidly down the ages, 
we “find the bath almost universally in popular use. 
Many modern American houses contain several bath- 
rooms, so that the householder and all of his guests 
may at pleasure individually take simultaneous baths. 
In **‘ Modern Bath Rooms,” with its beautiful illustra- 
tions, issued by the Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Comeany, of Pittsburg, Pa., we catch glimpses and 
see specifications covering the cost of present day 
bathrooms. The subject is an appealing one, and if 
there be any one who has not recently tried bathing, 
after reading about modern bathrooms he will prompt- 
ly be led to experiment along this line, and then he 
cannot but get the pleasurable and stimulating habit. 





GHIGKERING PIANOS. 

Catebesing pianos have been known the world over for 
more than three-quarters ofa century. The firm of Chick- 
ering & Sons was established in 1828 and from that day to 
this the name of Chickering has stood for all that is best in 

ianomaking. The latest achievement of this well-known 

rm is the *“‘ Quarter Grand,”’ which, though the smallest of 
grand pianos, embodies all modern principles of piano 
construction. 


KOREAN MINISTER’S SEGRETARY DEAD. 
Word was received last week by cable of the death in 
Seoul, Korea, on July 26. of Arthur S. Dixey, twenty-four 
ears of age, son of Richard C. Dixey, of No. bs Beacon 
t., Boston. Mr. Dixey went to Korea last May rivate 
secretary to United States Minister | a ie e@ was 
graduated from Harvard with the class of ‘02. 





“1 HAD WASHED ‘D WITH | 


ON INDI 


ig: handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks | 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 
reds of people,and the result was in 
every respect SATISFACTORY. 

I shall instruct: all my teachers 


to use PEARLINE in cleansing 


their samples of embroidery.” 


Machinery 
Breakdowns 
Are 
Expensive 


Independence of in- 
dividual plants is insured 
by the adoption of the 
EDISON SERVICE 

The power is at your 
door — just when you 
want it— you take only 
what you want and pay 
for only what you get 


Economical Safe 
Convenient Clean 








The New York Edison Co, 
55 Duane Street, New York 
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WALL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 


We are manufacturers of wall papers and 
make contracts for the entire alteration, 
decoration and furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced men are 
constantly employed and sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Our representative will call at your 


request. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
281 Fifth Ave, - NEW YORK. 


Factories : 


7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. 


a‘ 





™ 


| 
Special Offerings 


During the month of August we 
reduce the prices on all THIN 
FABRICS and SEASON- 
ABLE READY to WEAR 
GOODS to close them out at 
once, and it affords a favorable 
opportunity for our customers to 
purchase the best quality and style 
much less than regular values. 
We advise taking advantage 
of these exceptional bargains. 


Special attention given 
Mail Orders. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The Taylor Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Ave. & State St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fine Dry Goods and Furnishings. 




















Heating Apparatus 


Churches, Schools and Dwellings 








“RICHARDSON’S” BOILERS 
For Steam or Water 
“PERFECT ” “At™ FURNACES 


These Heaters are largely used all over the United 
States. They heat splendidly. Are economical in fuel. 


- Easily managed. Are-low in price. Are giving uni- 


versal satisfaction. Have a national reputation. 





234 Water Street, New York 
84 Lake Street, Chicago 
51 Portland Street Boston 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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ANOTHER 
MONTH GONE ! 


and the little family in your cheerful home is still 
unprotected from the trials of financial stress if you 
should be suddenly taken away. 
Save them that trial. Save a little money which now 
goes for incidentals, and let it build a barrier wall against 


the attacks of want, when such protection is most needed . 


The PRUDENTIAL 


can help you build that wall. It is no idle catch phrase that 
has inseparably linked the Prudential name with the rock of 
Gibraltar. It das the strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its liberal terms of insur- 


ance to safeguard the financial welfare of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 





A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
is maintained by The Prudential for furnishing infor- 


mation by mail to persons investigating and con- PRUDENT! th i. 
templating Life Insurance. We will be pleased 
Without to send particulars of any policy you may Wig ¢ HAS THE A ; 
committing wish if you will inform us as to the 
myself : ”~ , amount you desire to invest each |. STRENGTH OF : 
action shal 
ear. Participating End 
be glad to receive, 4 wablenoe : ieee va eee Veer ne age 
free, particulars of . si eiiottagecess 
Endowment Policies. O) furnish the two-fold object hes. ‘ } 
of protecting your family 
aod providing a 
guaranteed and profit- 
able investment 
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ONE FOOT FALL 


RAISES WATER 304) 


You can irrigate your land, raising the 
waterin any quantity and lifting any heigh 
and may also have a constant supply o 

ure water for all domestic uses delivered 
om spring or stream far below your house 


by using the 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


A little fall—that’s the 

only requirement. 

Purely automatic. Al- 

ways keeps going with- 

out attention or expense. Nothing to wear 

but the valves and even they last for years. 

-You can’t beat that for dependable, eco- 

nomical water supply. 30 days running trial 

‘without obligation, when installed, just to 
convince you. 

Let us send you book and tell you all. 


RIFE RAM COMPANY, 126 Liberty St., New York. 


EVER TREAT YOU S0? 


A clergyman who pursues his noble calling in a 
country parish in Iowa tells of his coffee experience: 

“My wife and I used coffee regularly for breakfast, 
frequently for dinner and occasionally for supper— 
always the very best quality—package coffee never 
vould find a place on our table. 

“In the spring of 1896 my wife was taken with 
violent vomiting which we had great difficulty in 
stopping. 

“Tt seemed to come from coffee drinking, but we 
could not decide. 

“In the following July, however, she was attacked 
a second time by the vomiting. I was away from 
home filling an appointment at the time, and on my 
return I found her very low; she had literally vomited 
herself almost to death, and it took some days to 
quiet the trouble and restore her stomach. 

“T had also experienced the same trouble, but not 
so violently, and had relieved it each time by a resort 
to medicine. 

“But my wife’s second attack satisfied me that the 
use of coffee was at the bottom of our troubles, and 
so we stopped it forthwith and took on Postum Food 
Coffee. The old symptoms of disease disappeared, and 
during the nine years that we have been using Postum 
instead of coffee we have never had a recurrence of 
the vomiting. We never weary of Postum, to which 
we know we owe our good health. This is a simple 
Statement of facts.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 





It’s the Exclusive Features 
that have given the 


Century 


Cameras 


world-wide celebrity. These points of advantage, 
together with durability, insured by the very highest 
uality of workmanship—* Century Quality "—lead 
the purchaser to cheethally pay the somewhat higher 
price—but the difference in price is apparent in the 
ods, 
, New catalégue can be obtained 
Jrom your dealer or by mail. 


CENTURY CAMERA'CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Photo Eleetrotype Engraving 0 


_DESIGINERS and .. 

2% ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE <= 


IN JARS AND TUBES. | 
photo use, 








LE PAGES 
PHOTO PAST; 


dF PAGE'S MUCILARE 
UF PAGE'S OLUE=1 ot, 100. 


CO., 155 Hasex Avenue, Gloucester 


DIVIDENDS 


Office of the BUFFALO, ROCHESTER 
& PITTSBURGH RAILWAY COPIPANY 


Dividends of THREE.PER CENT..on_ the preferred and of 
THREE PER CENT. on the common stock of the Company have 
been declared payable August 15th next to stockholders of record 
August 4th next, Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 


J. H, HOCART, Assistant Treasurer 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


30 Broad St., New York, July 27, 1905. 
Notice is hereby given that there has been declared a dividend of 
three dollars and fifty cents per share on the preferred stock, anda 
dividend of three dollars and fifty cents per share on the common 
stock of this Company, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock on 
the 23rd day of August next, payable October 10th, at the office of 


the Company, in the City of New York. 
os ROSWELL MILLER, Chairman of the Board. 


Southern Pacific Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Interest due August 1st, 1905, on the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office, namely : 





Central Pacific Railway Co., First Refunding Mortgage 4s. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co., First 
Mortgage 6s. 
Iberia & Vermilion Railroad Co., First Mortgage ss. 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., First Mortgage 7s. 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. (Dallas Division), First 
lortgage 4s. 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 1. 


The directors of the United Copper Company have declared a 
regular dividend of 14 of one per cent. and an extra dividend of 
of one per cent., making 1 per cent. or $1.(0 per share on the com- 
mon stock of the United Copper Company, payable July 31, 1905. 

Books close July 20, 1905, at 3 P.M., and reopen August 1, 1905, at 
10 A.M. 





ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 


Vice-President. 
31 om pivest New York. 


10, 1905 





FINANCIAL 
ORGANIZED 1856 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
ee eee G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON. 
ce-Pres’t ; 4 } 





DIRECTORS :—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, W. Rockhill 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


PREPAYMENT 
OF 


DEBENTURES. 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn. 

Will pay upon presentation, with interest to date of 
payment, the debentures of 
Series D36, maturing October 1, 1905. 
Series D42, maturing October 1, 1905. 
Series D37, maturing November 1, 1905. 
Series D43, maturing November 1, 1905. 
Series D38, maturing December 1, 1905. 
Series D44, maturing December 1, 1905: 








A Star of the 
Fourth Magnitude 


One of the publications which confessedly 
lives by advertising and with which we had not 
thought it worth while to advertise, takes its 
fling in revenge at Professor George A. Tread- 
well by calling him a “star of the fourth mag- 
nitude.” 

The “STAR OF THE FOURTH MAGNI- 
TUDE” is a geologist, metallurgist and miner 
of world-wide reputation. It +was Professor 
Treadwell who first discovered the riches of the 
United Verde, and his friends who bought the 
stock on his recommendation made three thou- 
sand per cent. on their investment. Five years 
ago, after a careful examination, he recom- 
mended the Greene Consolidated, and his friends 
again had the opportunity of buying that stock 
at $5 a share and selling it within two years 
for $40. 

The George A. Treadwell Mining Company, 
organized to develop and work properties select- 
ed by Professor Treadwell himself, has met with 
a success like that of its near neighbor, the 
United Verde, and the SAN LUIS MINING 
COMPANY, of whose property Professor Tread- 
well said, after a most painstaking examina- 
tion, 

“T have never seen its equal,” 
is now rivaling the success attained by all 
three of the others named. If Professor Tread- 
well had never done anything except to bring the 
four great properties above named to the world’s 
attention, he would have earned his fame. 

Perhaps the editor who did not get his adver- 
tising had in mind these four great successes of 
Professor Treadwell’s when comparing him to 
“a star of the fourth magnitude.” The United 
Verde, the Greene Consolidated, the Treadwell 
and the SAN LUIS are certainly four properties 
of unexcelled magnitude and merit, and the man 
who is responsible for them may perhaps prop- 
erly enough be called “A STAR OF THE 
FOURTH MAGNITUDE,” while the aforesaid 
editor would be only too proud to be among any 
kind of stars of the fortieth or four hundredth 
magnitude. 

-The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, with 
which we are now concerned, has very large and 
rich properties in two of the richest mining dis- 
tricts in the rich mining State of Durango, 
Mexico. It represents to-day a cash investment 
of considerably more than a million dollars. It 
is already producing and earning profits of not 
less than 12% upon its entire capitalization. 
These earnings for the time being, together with 
the proceeds of the sale of its Treasury stock, 
are going into betterments—opening up new 
mines and adding more machinery and equip- 
ment to those already opened—but this will be 
necessary for only a short time longer, and then 
the earnings, largely increased by these better- 
ments, will be available for dividends. 

Many snecessful and e jenced investors wh 


xper 
are buying the stock believe that it is the best invest- 
ment on the market to-day. 


For terms of subscription inquire of 


SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, 
27 William Street, - New York. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street — 

Capital, . - $2,000,000 

Surplus, - - $1,400,000 


FOUNDED 1803 
OFFICERS 


ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, .. 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . 
SAMUEL S.CAMPBELL, ... 
ALBERT S.COX, . . . 


DIRECTORS 
tee A, Sere, Chateesen af Beal iS Toes 


Ys e 

Robert M. Gallaway, . 

Charles D. Dickey, 
Sherman, 


George 

Edward Holbrook, - 
Orris K. Eldredge, ° 
Joseph W. Harriman, . 


P ‘ Brown Bros. & Co. 

-  Vice-Pres, Central Trust Co. 
Pres. Gorham » Co, 
Eldredge, Lewis & Co. 
artiman & Co. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


16562 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
460,000 


Capital paid up, - - 
Surplus, - - ~ - 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 








DIRECTORS 


William Best Fred. G. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 

L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOON, Ass't Sec. & Ass't Treas. 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 
L, A. WALTON, President 
F. W. LITTLE, Vice-President 
C. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


A. G. Becssr, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Lirtie, Vice-President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 
Peoria. 

G. A. RytuHer, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 


J. R. Wausu, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 
L. A. Watton, Vice-President The: Equitable Trust Co., 


Chicago. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


Northwestern 


Trust Company, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Correspondence solicited with 
those having real estate in- 
terests in the Northwest. 


30th YEAR 





‘Either the President or Vice-President of every 
National Bank in St. Paul is a director of this 


Company.’’ 
OUR CUSTOMERS 








PLEK 


ERK 








34 YEARS orn TESTED 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 

John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 

Sound, cummrvative a 
T mortgages 
% N realty. We examine’ every 
security and know every 
borrower. We make our 
loans with our own money 
and turn them over K 
lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
more experience. We give 
you the benefit ~ that ‘experience, “The quality of the qponrt: 
ties now ou hand has never been surpassed. Highest 
NS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 
INSURANCE 
1861 THE 1905 
Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 506, * 007, 071,207.87 
Liabilities, «= 2 33,770,674.54 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 

New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
Home Established 1871. Towa Falls, Lowa. 
a | ae — a3 one now handling western 
Write for clroulars and full information free. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
Surplus, « « . * 3,300,623.03 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





$3N,3: 73 
$4. 886,206.48 
$3,686, 126.25 
Ali forms of Life and Sy sowses policies issued. 
CASH distributions [a upon #ll policies. 
etn policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
a usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, a and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s 


A ts, J . 1905. bad 
irae +s = 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not 
more danger in the home and in places 
which we are accustomed to think are the 
safest. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advises all persons to insure 
who are insurable, because life is always 
uncertain and procrastination in life 
insurance is time and again a matter of 
regret when the grim destroyer comes. 
A policy of insurance is better than a 
savings bank account. Write the Company 
for information on any point. 
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THOROUGA INSPECTI10 Ne and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


& % BRAINERD, Fyestiens ond Treasurer. 


» Vice-P ~ 
J. B. PIERC 
L. F. FIERCE, Secretary Assistant Secretary. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
ad GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 
346 and 348 BROADWAY 


EDWARD W. ScoTT, President 





STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 








For Particulars write the HOMIE OFFICE 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1995 





NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
as 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . ‘ $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, . 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, = ee ; Swere 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, : , : ‘ 946,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) . ° ° ° 696,794 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° ° ° . . 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . ° 404,628 00 

“ New York, “ a ©. V4 458,470 00 

“ Boston, “ a) ae; ae 45,500 00 

“ Albany and Montreal, « ‘ ‘ , ‘ 99,883 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, ; se? %* - 1,337,301 50 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, . . . . =. «~~ 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, ° e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 54,030 99 


TOTAL ASSETS, ; $15,632,483 34 

emis 
Capital Stock, . > ‘ , ‘ ‘ $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° » ‘ ‘ ° 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ° ‘ * 1,345,344 08 


NET SURPLUS, oe MG . 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, : . . : — 276, 248 67 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P, C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secy. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GOFRAN 8 DUGAN, Genera! Agents. W. G. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALAGHE 8 HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William St. 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
oc in All the Prominent Localities Pesicvinntiint the United States and Canada. 
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Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


The Equitable 
Leads— 


In Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 
In Prompt Payment of Policies to Beneficiaries 
In Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 





For many years The Equitable DIVIDENDS PAID 


. In 1900 ‘ ° $3,481,641.00 
has paid a larger aggregate /j,1001 © | $3,742,520.00 
amount in dividends on _ its | In 1902 : . $4,477,924.00 


policies than any other company. Lt i. eee 
~ - , ’ . 





The Equitable pays its policies DRATe Ae Pee 

In 1900 - 96% within one da 
more promptly than any other | 11901 : 9607 within one day 
company-usually within twenty- |1n 1902 . 98% within one day 


In 1903 . 95% withiu one da 
four hours after proof of death. > lla 96% willie Gams day 








The Equitable is the strongest life insurance 
company in the world, both in amount of 
surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 
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Accumulations, 
Surgeons’ Fees, 


70,000 Policies in Force. 


_evrrrrrwrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrevrrevrrre” 


“_eerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrerrrrrvrvrvrvrvrvry? 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Identification Certificate, 

None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 








PHINEAS €. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


Pewee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee Vee SVeVeVeVVeHVeVeeVeweVeeVeeVeVwVVwVww* 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, ° - 28,268,597.58 
$3,439,028.48 





Surplus, ° 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President, 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. wee President, 
346 Broadway. - . New York 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


NS ENC 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 












THE INDEPENDENT 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
& TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Insurance in Force, $167,489,576.00 
Assets, = = = = 55,464,790.68 





The responsibility resting upon the officers and managers of a Life 
Insurance Company is not different from that which is assumed by the 
trustees of individual estates. In the great majority of cases, the amount 
of the policy paid at the death of the insured represents a considerable 
part of his estate. In some cases it is all. 

The taking out of a policy is prompted by unselfish love and de- 
votion. The payment of the annual premium represents quite often self- 
sacrifice and self-denial. The object to be secured, the protection and 
welfare of his family, is that which a man holds most dear. 

The aim of the Provident Life and Trust Company is to conduct 
its business in accordance with this conception of the sacred character 
of the work and the solemn responsibilities imposed thereby. It best 
manifests its fidelity in keeping steadily before it as the true objective 
the maintenance of the highest security, so that a policy maturing thirty 
-or forty years hence will be as certain of payment as one falling due to- 
morrow ; and an endeavor by all proper means to lighten the burden of 
insurance, by making the cost as small as is consistent with security. 

No company can offer greater security and no company following 
the best methods known to the business should be able to insure at a 
lower cost. Its low rate of mortality is unprecedented and its rate of 
expense is exceedingly low. 





Any baby will 

be happy after 

a bath with Pears’ 

Soap. It is because Pears’ 

is a healing balm to all scalds and chafing 
which make baby uncomfortable and peevish. 


By the continued use of Pears’ Soap the tender skin 
of the infant becomes as smooth and soft as velvet and 
aglow with health and beauty. 


The reason is that Pears’ Soap is pure. It contains 
no poisonous or irritating ingredients.. It would be 
impossible for Pears’ Soap to be other than healthful. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
All rights secured. 





